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For the Companion. 


KENT HAMPDEN. 


IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VII. 


At Home Again. 

“T’ll take heart, Sarah,’’ Mr. Hampden had 
said, after Kent started on his search. ‘I will 
go down street, and talk this matter over openly 
with my friends.” 

The resolute energy of the boy had given him 
strength. He set out hopefully, as he had said; 
but he found that his friends shunned the subject. 


There was no direct charge against him, no open | 


enmity shown; but a mildew of 
suspicion, a dead blight, seemed to 
be at work upon his reputation and 
his life. 

He went about his daily busi- 
ness, carrying himself, perhaps, 
with more reserve and pride than 
was his wont. 

He met Colonel Congdon and 
Mr. Jarret. They both greeted him 
warmly, pausing to look after him 
as he walked away. He was a tall, 
erect man, and the dark, curling 
hair, the picturesque, wide-rimmed 
hat then in vogue, the frogged 
surtout, with its high, rolling col- 
jar, and the delicate cambric ruf- i 
fles at his breast and wrists set off 3 
well the noble, finely cut face. 

Jarret, who was a slovenly little SS 
man, laughed. ‘Our friend,”’ he 
said, ‘‘walks as if he owned the 
earth to its centre.”’ 

‘He walks like an honest man 
who fears nobody,’ said the 
Colonel, curtly. 

Two days later Mr. Hampden 
inet, by appointment, several of 
the leading men of the town, and 
told them that he was resolved to 
have an investigation of the char- 
ges against him. 

“There are no charges, my 
dear fellow,’ said Jarret, quickly. 
“There is nothing to investigate.”’ 

“IT can bear this no longer!” 
exclaimed Mr. Hampden. “I am 
being smothered under suspicion 
and doubts which no man dares 
to put into words. If there is any- 
thing to fight, let me fight it!’’ 

“I fear you are making a mis- 


step,” said Congdon, gravely. ‘The money is 
lost. You propose—what neither the law nor 


honor requires — to beggar yourself to replace it. 
What more can you do ?”’ 

“I must give some shape to this formless sus- 
picion. I will force my fellow-citizens to pro- 
nounce me innocent or guilty !’’ returned Hamp- 
den, vehemently. ‘This is the way I shall do it: 
I have been nominated for Mayor. It is an hon- 
orable office. 
meeting to-morrow to decide whether I am the 
candidate or not. If my name has been with- 
drawn, I shall force those who have withdrawn it 


to produce the proofs of that charge.”’ 
‘Better let sleeping dogs lie!’’’ muttered 
Jarret, whose jaws were working ominously. 
Even Colonel Congdon urged Mr. Hampden to 


. “ive up this new project; but the placards calling 


the meeting had already been posted. 

On the next morning, while Kent and his 
triends were on their way home after their raid 
upon Wetzel’s cave, nearly all the men and boys 
in Wheeling were making an effort to get into the 
town-hall, which was packed to overflowing. 

Wild rumors were afloat. 

“The officers of the bank are going to prove 
that Hampden has the stolen money now in his 
possession,”’ said one. 

‘Hampden gambled the money away in Cum- 
berland,” said another. 

‘He can prove his innocence !”’ still another in- 
sisted. 


While these and many other reports circulated 


. . | 
in the crowd, Mr. Jarret. went about whispering | 


his opinion. 
“tam Ralph’s most intimate friend, and I 
Warned him it was madness to force this expos- 








I have put forth a call for a public | 





jure! ‘Never stir up muddy water,’ say I. He faint clap to encourage him; but he stood dumb, 


| has not been put on trial. He took the money 
away, and can give no account of it. The bank 
did not prosecute him. 
think he had got off easily in such a case, with- 
out forcing the town to elect him to its most hon- 
orable office. If Ralph’s past history were only 
known!”’ Jarret sighed. ‘But there’s the rub; 
it’s all mystery !”’ 

So he went from one to another, sometimes 
convincing his hearer that he was trying to shield 
his friend, who was a scoundrel, sometimes fol- 
lowed by suspicious and contemptuous looks. 

The meeting was called to order by Judge 
Morris. Colonel Congdon was made chairman. 
**Mr. Hampden,” he said, “who has been your 

















with defeat written on his face. 
While he had been speaking, Judge Morris, 


Any other man would | Colonel Congdon, and two or three others had 


been called from the room. They soon returned, 
followed by several new-comers. 

Colonel Congdon stepped forward to his place 
on the platform. 

“We will go to the bottom of this affair,’’ he 
said, ‘‘as I understand Mr. Jarret desires. But 
we must go over some things which have but 
just now come to light. Henry Doty, come for- 
ward, and tell us what you know of this matter, 
beginning at the beginning.”’ 

Doty, a quiet, diffident country boy, stepped 
out, and with much hesitation, told of the thefts 


**You shall hear,’’ said Colonel Congdon. “Mr. 
Hampden, when you received the money from 
the officers of the bank, did you carry the pack- 
age as it was given to you?” 

“No, the wrappings were clumsy. My wife 
removed them, and substituted a lighter cover- 
ing.”’ 

‘Describe it,’’ suggested Judge Morris. 

“It was a Chinese silk paper, soft and tough, 
in color gray, flecked with red. I have never 
seen any like it. It was brought from China by 
a sailor.”’ 

“Is that it?’’ said the Judge, holding out a 
small roll. 

Mr. Hampden seized it, trembling from head 


” 





to foot. “It is the paper! But the money—the 
money ?”” A 

“Ah, if we knew!’ said the 
Colonel. “Officers, guard the door ; 
aman is trying to escape. Let no 
one pass out! Constable Jourdan, 
will you tell us where you found 














ae 


this paper ?”’ 

The constable came to the front 
of the platform with a lumbering 
bow, and said: 








‘I was called on this morning by 
young Hampden. He said he had 
































Nero completes the Evidence. 


friend and my friend for many years, has some- | committed on the society to which his cousin Joe 
thing to say upon a subject which is of interest | belonged, and of the resolve of the boys to find 


to us all.” 


The audience greeted the suspected man with a | 
hearty round of applause. He was under a cloud, | courage, “‘Kent Hampden came out to the farm 


| but the people liked him. 


him laughed and cheered. 


| people applauded him. 
| believe you will be just to me. 


‘‘Rafe Hampden is a good fellow, thief or not!”’ | 
said a river pilot at the door; and the men about | tion,”’ 


and punish the thief. 

‘About two months ago,’’ he said, gaining 
to spend the day with me.” 

Mr. Jarret nudged his neighbor. ‘‘Pay atten- 
he said. ‘I heard this hinted before. 
Kent took the traps and powder. ‘Like father, 


“T thank you,’’ Hampden said, gravely, as the | like son,’ I fear!” 
‘You encourage me to} 


“T took him out among the hills,’’ continued 
young Doty, “to show him some hiding-places of 


“Recently you nominated me for an office | game that he did not know. At last we came to 
to state upon what charge they have done so, and | which-is given in this town as an expression of | Wetzel’s cave. We found there—the thief! He 


the trust and confidence of the people. Since 
| that nomination I have fallen under grave suspi- 





| taken tangible shape. 
| shape! 


| “If the nomination is to be withdrawn from 


I call upon you to give it | 


cion, which has never yet been formulated or | 


| me, I call upon you to state why it is withdrawn. | 
Put me on trial before my fellow-citizens ; let | 


them hear the story of the lost package, and of 
my offers to refund the money. 

“T have lived among you for many years an 
honest, clean life. I will not be trampled out of 
sight now, unaccused, undefended !"’ 
| An impressive silence followed his words. It 
was broken by Mr. Jarret’s shrill, rasping voice. 

‘Mr. Hampden,”’ he said, ‘‘I warned you as a 
friend not to open up this subject publicly. Now 


| that you have done it, I warn you that you must | 
There is a mystery over | 
Prove that your | 


| go to the bottom of it. 
| your past life. Explain it! 
youth was honest and honorable 

Mr. Hampden leaned over the rail of the plat- 
| form where he stood, his eyes fixed upon his 


> 


| 
| 
| 





accuser; but he answered not a word. The silence 


was in the midst of his booty, and did not try to 
deny that he had stolen it.” 

There was a stir in the audience, as the boys 
and their fathers all knew that Kent had been 
charged with these thefts. 

“His name! His name!”’ 
voices. 

“Be patient!’’ said Congdon. ‘You shall hear 
it.”” 

‘We both knew him,” said Doty, flushing 
painfully. ‘I was for thrashing him and expos- 
ing him to the town, but Kent was sorry for him. 
He begged hard; he said the fellow had never 
stolen a penny’s worth before, and that the 
shame would kill his father. He promised, if we 
would keep his secret, he would be a different boy 
for the rest of his life.’’ 

‘“*What did you do?”’ 

‘‘Kent agreed to let him off. He even made a 
friend of him afterward, to try to keep him 
straight. I told Kent ’twas no use,”’ said Doty, 
hotly, ‘and it wasn’t! We found him in the 
cave this very morning with fresh plunder.” 

“This is very interesting,’ said Jarret, 


shouted a dozen 


“but 


grew painful; there was a shuffling of feet and a| what has it to do with the lost money ?” 








dropped, two months ago, a note- 
book in a hole they call Wetzel’s 
cave. Yesterday it was brought to 
him, with a bit of this here paper 
stuck to it. I was given to under- 
stand that it was of importance. 
So I went to the cave with him, 
; and there we found this roll, with 
; a quantity of other stuff. I arrest- 
ed the boy that had them.’’ 
**Who was he ?”’ 
‘Josiah Jarret.”’ 
“It’s a lie!’? Jarret, who had 
tried to escape from the room, 
j now rushed forward’ to the plat- 
form. ‘My boy steal!’’ he ex- 
4} claimed. ‘Colonel Congdon, it is 
Rd a trumped-up lie!”’ 
Mr. Hampden interfered. ‘Take 
care, Congdon! I don’t want a 





boy’s reputation ruined to save 
mine! The package was changed 


on the road. How could Si Jarret 
be concerned in that ?’’ 

“The package,’’ said Congdon, 
‘was changed, I believe, in your 
own house. You left it on the 
table while you went upstairs. 
This boy was in the next room 
alone. It needed but a minute to 
slip out the bundle of notes from the case, and 
substitute the bundle of paper which was ready 
in his hand.” 

Jarret sprang forward, his hair disheveled, his 
eyes contracted, his teeth exposed. He appeared, 
indeed, like an animal driven into a corner, and 
fighting for his life. 

“Prove it! Prove it!’’ he exclaimed. 
is this trumpery bit of paper? There 
realms of it in town.”’ 

Judge Morris came forward reluctantly. 

“Yes, yes,’ he said. ‘I'll tell what I know, 
Congdon. I want to see justice done. I marked 
the money—yes, every note of it, for my own 
satisfaction. Jarret had made me uneasy about 
the money, and I marked it with a little red cross 
in one corner. I told nobody, not even Jarret.’’ 

He sat down perspiring, and grumbling to 
himself. 

A queer dwarfish figure stepped into his place. 
Some of the audience who knew him began to 
laugh, and some to protest angrily, expecting 
some ill-timed antics from the corn-doctor. But 
Nero was grave and earnest, and went straight to 
the point. 

“Tam a travelling merchant,” he said. “My 
name is Fife. Last Tuesday I went into the bank 
to have my small notes changed for larger. Mr. 


_ What 
may be 








Jarret made the exchange. 


He gave me eleven 
| one-hundred-dollar bills.” 
‘Show those bills to Judge Morris,’ said the 


Colonel. 


| ‘That is my mark,’’ muttered the Judge, after 
| he had examined them. 

“T heard the story of the lost money,” said 
| Nero, ‘and as soon as I saw the mark on my 
| bills, I suspected I had some of it with me. I 
| turned back with it.” 
| Jarret by this time had controlled himself. He 
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stood forward, coolly enough, though his mouth 
worked convulsively, and betrayed the fury and 
terror in his soul. 

“It is all a clever scheme devised by Hampden 
to hide his crime!’’ he called out. ‘It is a pity 
he could find no better tools than his own son and 
acrazy mountebank! Take their evidence away, 
and what does this fine story amount to ?”’ 

‘Mr. Jarret,’”’ said Colonel Congdon, ‘‘it is too 
late!’’ He spoke with a faltering voice, for he 
had known the man for many years. ‘The notes 
have been identified with which you paid two 
tradesmen; and your son, since his arrest, has 
confessed that at your instigation he changed the 
package. Judge Morris, may I suggest that, as 
a magistrate, it is for you to order this man’s 
arrest.”’ 

“Yes, yes, I suppose so!”’ said the Judge. 
“Officer, take Mr. Jarret into custody.” 

As the constables dragged him out of the hall, 
the Judge said, ‘Well, thank heaven, we can 
shake hands with Ralph Hampden!” 

A loud cheer broke from every man before him. 
But Hampden was not there to hear it. As soon 
as his innocence was proved, he had left the hall 
by a door near the platform, unseen by the crowd. | 

The people, disappointed of their hero, grew 
impatient as a thin, dark man, in the long black 
coat of a minister, rapped on the rail of the plat- 





form to command attention. 

“My friends, I am not going to give you a 
sermon, I want to tell you a story.” 

He paused until the confusion died down into 
silence. 

“It is a short story, an interesting story, and I 
can vouch that it is a true one. 

‘More than thirty years ago, there lived in 
Maryland an obstinate, wrong-headed, wicked 
old planter, whose name was Stoughton. He 
adopted a nephew—an orphan boy. Soon after- 
ward he married a widow with one child. This 
widow had wealth, but she was a meek little 
woman, whom he could drive and bully as he 
chose. 

‘‘He drove and bullied her into her grave. Her 
child, a crippled daughter, remained in his house. 
Although the larger part of his property had 
belonged to her mother, her step-father had got 
possession of it. He treated the girl brutally, 
and when he died, left every dollar to his adopted 
son. 

“The boy, a hot-headed, generous fellow, went 
to Annapolis, transferred the whole estate to the 
poor cripple, and to stop all action on her part, 
disappeared. He ran away, gentlemen; went to 
seek his fortune, without a penny or a friend. 

«The woman tried in vain for years to find him. 
She died a few months ago, leaving the whole 
property, which has largely increased in value, to 
him. Iam one of the executors of her will, and 
have been searching for him for a long time in 
vain. 

“] have found him, here. He dropped the name 
of his uncle, and kept only his own. It is Ralph 
Hampden. You have the mystery of his life, 
now !”’ 





Mr. Hampden, meanwhile, was at home. He 
was too much excited to sit down, or be quiet for 
a moment. He caught Carey to his breast, thank- 
ing God that the stain was gone from her name, 
and then set her down nervously, and went to the 
table where Kent was eating his supper. 

“Take care, my son! Tom told me you had 
scarcely eaten for two days. You ought to eat a 
very light meal. Carey, cut your brother another 
piece of meat! You ought to be proud to wait on 
him; he has saved us all from ruin. He has 
given me more than life—more than life!” 

Then he stopped to scold his wife, who was 
crying softly by the fire. 

“What are you crying for, Sarah? Because 
you have such a son? Because God has brought 
us up out of the depths—the depths ?”’ 

Then he went to the window and looked up to 
the clear heavens, his heart throbbing, and his 
eyes wet with hot tears. 

The next minute the silence was broken by the 
sound of drums and cornets, and tremendous 
cheering. Then Tom Congdon burst in. 

“They’re coming, Kent! The town’s coming! 
They’ve put your father in nomination again for 
Mayor, and there won’t be a single vote against 
him when election day comes. Mr. Kaimes told 
his story, Mrs. Hampden, of when Mr. Hampden 
was a boy in Maryland, and you would have 
thought the roof would come off with the shout- 
ing! They nominated him then by a rising vote, 
and—oh, I beg your pardon, sir! I did not know 
you were here!”’ 

Tom rushed out to the door again. 

Mrs. Hampden stood up, trembling. 
story, Ralph? When you were a boy ?” 

‘“T am thankful that you are to hear it at last, 
Sarah. But I am glad you trusted me—you and 


“Your 





Kent.” 

Kent looked after them as they passed into the 
hall. 

“T am glad I trusted him and God,”’ he thought. 


THE YOUTHS 


“I knew you as a boy in Maryland, sir,’’ he 
said. ‘I kept track of you all these years; but 
Nero Fife can hold his tongue! If a man has a 
mind to do a noble, generous deed, Nero Fife is 
not the one to balk him! The boys saved my 
life, sir. More than that, they treated me like a 
man, not like a clown, as most folks do!”’ 

The tears stood in the little man’s eyes. 

Colonel Congdon entered hastily. ‘They are 
calling for you, Hampden! You must show your- 


self. Don’t ask for my place in Congress, old 
fellow! They’ll give you anything you want, 


to-night.” 

The Colonel stood inside, laughing, as he heard 
Tom and Nero join madly in the thunder of wel- 
come. 

A shrill shout of “Kent! Kent!’’ followed. 

“The Wild Beast Slayers are calling you, 
Kent,’’ Colonel Congdon said. ‘I told them just 
now that you would represent this part of Vir- 
ginia in West Point.’”’ 

Kent came quickly up to him. 
but he could say nothing. 

“Yes, yes, Il understand! You deserve it. Go 
out to your friends, my boy.”’ 

Carey had the woman’s part of the triumph. 
She looked through the window of the dark, quiet 
parlor at the tumult and rejoicing outside, half- 
frightened and half-indignant. Had these people 
only found out just now what manner of man 
her father was? She had known it always! 

For her, she was most glad that they could keep 
the dear old home now, and the garden and her 
trees, into which she climbed every day to look 
out into the wide world, and think what she 
would do there, some time. 

Resecca HarpinG Davis. 


His lips moved, 





SNOW-WORK. 


Come see the north wind’s masonry ! 

Out of an unseen quarry, evermore 
Furnished with tiles, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake or tree or door. 


—Emerson. 
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THE MANGOLDS’ VALENTINE. 


“There’s nothing against the Mangolds as I 
know of,’ the jolly storekeeper at the Rock 
Prairie settlement remarked, “‘but it’s plain they 
don’t amount to much.”’ 

‘That’s so,’’ spoke up one of the settlers who 
were warming themselves by the fire at the stove 
on an early February evening. ‘‘They make the 
two little fellows do all the work. I’ve never seen 
the father anywheres.”* 

‘Neither have I,’’ said the storekeeper. ‘They 
come here in September; the first we see of ’em 
was noticing the white-topped camper’s-wagon 
standing on the section of government land near 
the cabin that the Blagg boys left when they 
found the land wasn’t first-class. The two boys 
have been here for a few things, and always paid 
for what little they got; but they wouldn’t talk 
much. I guess they’re pretty hard up, and I’ve 
thought I’d go over and see ’em, but I never got 
to it.” 

The other men agreed with this history of the 
family, and remarked that they, too, had thought 
of going to see the family, but had never carried 
out their purpose. 

One had passed the cabin about a month be- 
fore; he had seen a woman through the window, 
but nothing more was known of them. They 
were evidently the one family of delinquents in a 
prosperous community of settlers. 

‘Nice, open winter,’’ remarked Squire Gillett, 
as they all rose to go. 

“Yes,’’ said the storekeeper. ‘‘Plows’ll be 
going next week, though the nights are kind of 
chilly yet.” 

“If the Mangolds expect to hold government 
land, they must get some plowing done right off.”’ 

“Correct. Too bad the old man puts it all on 
those two boys.”’ 

Buttoning up their heavy coats, the settlers 
mounted their ponies, and rode homeward to- 
gether. 

“There’s the two boys now,”’ remarked Squire 
Gillett, when they had ridden two miles or more 
across the brown prairie. Looking off to the 
west, they saw two smail boys mounted on large, 
rawboned work-horses, their outlines distinct 
against the sunset sky. 

The two boys were jogging along slowly and 
in silence. Their slender forms seemed oddly 
in contrast with the size of the horses they were 
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he continued, ‘‘for then papa can get out of doors 
and see folks.” ’ 

‘‘He’s pretty sick, don’t you think ?” 

“Yes, Joe, but mamma says he’s feeling better, 
and if we’re brave, strong boys, he’ll get well 
again.”’ 

‘But the plowing? Can we do it all?” 

“Do it? We've got to do it, and there are only 
a few days left before the time will be up, and if 
we don’t have it done we shall lose the claim. 
It’s too bad the harness broke this afternoon, but 
if the storekeeper has some straps, we’ll be all 
right.”’ 

The horses had started into a gallop, and the 
boys bobbed awkwardly in their seats. Over the 
swells, down the grassy slopes they went, and 
then, with a still faster pace, whirled down an- 
other declivity, and crashed through the dead 
sunflower stalks and tumbleweeds that covered 
the bottom of the slough. 

They had gone but a few yards here when the 
horses suddenly stopped, and sent the young 
riders sliding forward to the animals’ shoulders 
and manes. 

The object which had stopped them was a large 
and dilapidated “‘prairie schooner,’ which stood 
at the side of the trail. The horses that had been 
attached to it browsed upon the dead weeds. 

A camp-fire had been started beside the wagon, 
and near it, his hands holding his head and his 
elbows on his knees, was a flannel-shirted and 
unkempt man. 

He did not look up until the boys called to 
him, and then he raised a worn, anxious, hope- 
less face. 

“Anything the matter ?’’ Joe asked. 

“Yes, something’s the matter. It’s the little 
one.’’ He motioned toward the wagon. 

“Sick ?”’ asked Joe. 

“Yes, and maybe dying. I’ve come for days 
from the West, calculating to take the child home 
to the old folks in Missouri, but the little codger 
couldn’t stand the journey.” 

The boys slipped to the ground, and by the 
light of the fire, approached the back part of the 
wagon. They drew aside the cover, and let the 
firelight into the interior. 

A child, hardly more than a baby, was moan- 
ing on the bed of straw within. 

“Can’t we help you?” asked Joe, anxiously. 

“I don’t know. I’ve tried to find a doctor, but 
I don’t seem to make out. Maybe the folks are 
afraid of me. Anyhow, they don’t seem to want 
me around, and now I’ve clean lost my way.” 

“T’ll tell you what we'll do,” said Joe. “We'll 
take you home. Papa can doctor people.” 

‘‘But the harness, Joe ?’’ said Clive. 

“That’s so; I forgot it. Well, I'll tell you: 
You drive home with the man, and I'll go to the 
store. I aint afraid.” 

In a few minutes the emigrant was on the road 
toward the Mangold cabin with Clive, while Joe, 
his courage just a little weakened by the appear- 
ance of the still darkening sky, was riding rap- 
idly in the other direction. 

“My goodness, who’s this!’ exclaimed the 
storekeeper, as he was putting up the blinds of 
the lonely prairie store for the night. He could 
hardly believe his eyes when the young rider pre- 
sented himself. 

“And you’ve come all this way alone?’’ he 
said, when he had heard Joe’s story. ‘‘Well, my 
boy, you must be a good one. Look here! I’m 
going home with you.”’ 

He put on his overcoat, and wrapped a shawl 
about the slender boy’s shoulders. 

“Come,”’ he said, picking up a bundle which | 
Joe thought was certainly too large to contain | 
nothing more than the piece of harness, ‘let’s 
go.” 

Together they mounted the horse, and through 
the falling rain the two rode on mile after mile, | 
the steady swish of the horse’s feet through the 
dead grasses being the only sound to break the | 
stillness of the night. 

At last the faint light in the cabin of the Man- 
golds shone across the plain, and a few moments | 
afterward the storekeeper and the boy had en- 
tered the house. 

“I tell you what,’”’ said the storekeeper the 
next evening, when a group of settlers had again 
gathered about his fire, ‘‘it wasn’t a pleasant 
sight. There was the baby moaning and suffer- 
ing, while the little woman was trying to comfort 
it. Over in the other corner was Mangold him- 
self.” 

‘The old man, eh?” said the Squire. 

‘‘He’s sick, boys, pretty sick. He’s been a 
kind of doctor in the East, but was ordered out 
here for his health. He hasn’t been able to go | 
about any since he came, and his brave little wife | 
and the two boys have looked after everything.” 

“That's it, eh ?’’ 

‘Yes. And besides that, out of all of us they 
were the ones to take care of the camper. The 








riding. They shivered in the raw evening air. 
Heavy clouds were coming up in great black 
masses from the northeast. 

‘We must hurry, Joe,’’ said one of the boys, 


In all his after life, he never forgot the lesson of | ‘‘or we’ll get wet.” 


that hour. 

The noise grew more deafening without. Drums 
beat, trumpets brayed, and the advancing mass of 
people shouted. 

Kent saw the little peddler at the door, and 
dragged him in. 

“Father, this is our friend to whom we owe so 
much!” All Nero’s swagger had disappeared. 


| “I suppose so, for our coats aren’t quite water- | ing that has to be done on the claim to hold it 


| proof,”’ said the other. 





some winter ?”’ 





fully. 


| “T shall be glad enough when spring comes,”’ 


“Say, Clive,’”” Joe went on, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘“‘don’t you think it’s been a pretty lone- 


poor fellow was about discouraged, and it was a | 
| Zodsend to him that the boys came across him, 
for the baby'd surely died right there in the ra- 
| vine. 

‘*More’n that, boys, I found out that the plow- 
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it,’ said the Squire. ‘They’ve been wanting it 
for some time, and are going to make a break 
whenever they can. They’re sharp, and I think 
they’ve got wind somehow that the railroad’s 
going to strike through that quarter section.” 

“It'll be tough on the Mangolds to lose their 
claim,”’ slowly droned out a lank herder, who was 
occupying the top of a sugar-barrel, “but then 
they don’t amount to mach in the settlement, and 
the Hay boys being hustlers—’”’ 

He got no farther. The look that the store- 
keeper gave him quite upset him, and he relapsed 
into silence. 

Then a very important conference was held 
between the storekeeper and the other settlers; 
and after it the party separated with smiling faces 
and a satisfied air. 

The rain had cleared the atmosphere, and next 
morning the sky gleamed in such blue splendor 
as only prairie skies can know. The air was full 
of the softness and warmth of an early spring 
morning in Southern Kansas. 

At an early hour there were seen here and there 
wagons wending their way along the prairie. In 
each wagon there was a plow or a harrow, and in 
some of them were heaps of corn and other pro- 
visions. 

Clive and Joe looked out of the Mangold cabin, 
and noticed that the horses’ heads were all facing 
them. 

“Let’s hurry and hitch up,”’ said Joe, ‘and get 
to plowing. All the folks are coming by here, 
and we ought to be at work.”’ 

They ran out and began harnessing the horses 
to the plow, the stranger emigrant looking on 
dolefully. 

‘Hold on there, boys! Unhitch those horses!” 

It was the storekeeper, with a grin on his face. 

‘*All you have to do to-day,’’ he went on, ‘‘is to 
boss. We'll do the work. Now, say, where do 
you want your forty acres plowed ?” 

Joe, bewildered, looked around upon the gath- 
ering teams, and pointed to a tract around which 
the boys had made several straggling furrows. 

“All right. Now, fellows, hurry up!’’ shouted 
the storekeeper. 

There was a great rattling of chains and much 
laughter, as team after team went with its plow to 
the corner of the field, presently to send a long 
chocolate ribbon of sod rolling after as it took its 
way around the great square piece of prairie. 

“Twenty-four of them,” said Mrs. Mangold, 
counting, with extended finger, her worn face 
lighting up with pleasure. The strange visitation, 
and the pile of provisions brought by the settlers, 
had almost overwhelmed her. 

Following the plows were harrows; and the 
land rapidly took on the appearance of a field 
long tilled. The sun was half-way across the 
sky, when all stopped at ‘a signal from the store- 
keeper. 

‘‘Boys,”’ he said, when the men had gathered 
around, ‘“‘now let's eat dinner, and then we’ll 
finish. But while we’re finishing how would it do 
for some one to go to the village and bring ont a 
certificate of entry on the claim? That'll make 
it all sure. By that time he will be able to prove 
that the required plowing is done, you see.”’ 

The proposition was received with a shout of 
approval. 

“T’ll go,”’ said the lank herder, who had been 
completely converted to the Mangolds’ side. 

As he had the fastest pony in the neighborhood, 
he was allowed to take the trip. 

Just before the sun reached the horizon, the 
square of prairie sod had been blotted out. 

As the party gathered around the cabin in the 
twilight, the herder rode up, his horse white with 
foam. He held a large official envelope in his 
hand. 

“February the Fourteenth,’ read the store- 
keeper, aloud, beginning the certificate. “Boys,” 
he said with a laugh, looking up, ‘this is St. 
Valentine’s Day.” 

‘‘That’s so,’’ said several of the settlers. 

“Tell you what let’s do,’’ proposed Squire 
Gillett; “‘let’s give the certificate to the woman for 
a valentine !”’ 

Gathering together, with the Squire at their 
head, they knocked at the door of the cabin. 
Mrs. Mangold opened it, and the pale face of her 
husband was seen behind her shoulder. 

Squire Gillett made a very handsome little 
speech, and presented her with the certificate as a 
valentine, accompanying his formal words with 
some hearty praise of the brave boys. 

*‘And the little fellow,”’ he asked, ‘how is he ?” 

“Much better,’ said Mrs. Mangold. ‘TIlis” 
father will leave him here, and come back in tlie 
summer to get him. It will be safer for him to 
travel then.”’ 

Then she faltered a little. ‘«‘I—I—cannot thank 
you enough, gentlemen, for this—valentine,”’ =!i¢ 
said, “but you know how grateful we must fee!.” 

“Tut—tut—tut,”’ called out the storekee)-r. 
“No thanking. We ought to be ashamed of our- 
selves that we didn’t help you before, ought::'t 
we, boys?” 

“Of course we had,”’ they all said. 

“And before we go, let’s give three cheers for 
the little woman.”’ 





from the government aint near finished. Those 


children have been trying to do it, and they’ve | 


got only a few acres plowed. The time expires 
| on the fifteenth of the month,—that’s day after 


by some outsider.”’ 
“I know two fellows who’ve got their eyes on 





The cheers went up, heartily. 
| ‘‘Now three for the boys,’’ said the Squire. 
‘“Hurrah' Hurrah! Hurrah!” 

“And three for the baby,” added the lank 


Joe nodded three or four times, rather rue- | to-morrow,—and the claim’s likely to be jumped | herder. 


The cheers went up again. 
As the wagons rattled away in the darkness, 
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there was great happiness in the Mangold cabin. 
There was happiness among the departing visitors, 
too; and the start they had given the stranded 
family enabled its members to become as pros- 
perous and as hearty as the rest of the community. 
CHARLES Moreau HARGER. 
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GREAT AUTHORS. 


All that their royal souls possessed 

Belongs forever to mankind ! 
When others fail, the wise man looks 
To the companionship of books. 


R. H. Stoddard. 
or —- 
For the Companion. 


A’PRAIRIE CATAMARAN. 


The Winter Recreations of a Settler in the Far Northwest. 
In Three Parts.—Part |. 


It is the first winter on his claim, with its bitter 
cold winds, its loneliness, its isolation, its nothing- 
to-do, which tries the soul of the settler in the 
Northwest. If he pulls through the first winter, 
and gets in a second crop from his land, he will be 
quite likely to remain longer. At any rate, I judge 
so from my own experience. 

It was all very well in the autumn. I had enough 
to do on the land and about my cabin 
and cow-house, banking up and pre- 
paring fuel for winter. That I en- 
joyed. 

But when snow came, and the 
freezing wind began its ceaseless 
sawings across the wide, open, bleak 
prairie, time dragged. Generally the 
weather was too cold to remain long 
out-of-doors; so I sat at my little 
double-pane window and looked 
across the country, to my nearest 
neighbor’s cabin. 

When the sun shone brightly, I 
could just see it, on a swell of the 
prairie, perhaps seven miles away. It 
was a little house, about twelve by 
fifteen feet square, of fresh new 
boards, built during the autumn. I 
did not know who occupied it. Ona 
still morning I could see smoke ris- 
ing; and when the air was very clear on a dark 
evening, I could see a faint light there. 

Something about that smoke and that light led 
me to think that a family lived in it. I used to sit 
and wonder what they were doing or saying, and 





whether they had ever watched my cabin or seen | 


my smoke. 

I did not burn my own little kerosene lamp very 
much, for I had but two gallons of oil for the 
winter; but when the evening was clear 
Was no moon, I sometimes set the lamp in my 
window for half an hour, turned up high, with a 
new tin plate behind it, in the hope that the people 
in the far-away cabin would notice the light. 


A Lonely Life. 


I was not homesick; at least, | never owned to | 


myself that I was, for Thad made up my mind not 
to be. Yet I often felt that if I had known how 
much I should miss my friends and acquaintances, 


as well as the stir and bustle of life in my native | 
city, |! might never have emigrated. I had thought, | 


as hundreds of other young men do, that to “home- 


9 « 


stead” a claim, make a big farm of it, and grow 


wealthy in a new country, would be a very cred- | 


itable undertaking. 

I left home with many sanguine projects. I ex- 
pected to hunt and fish a great deal, and for this 
reason brought a Winchester, a shot-gun and fish- 
ing-tackle. 

The fact is, however, that Assiniboia is not an 
abundant game or fish country, and another fact is 
that the settler who intends to make a good farm 
will have little time to hunt. 

To make a farm implies steady labor and close 


attention. During spring, summer and fall, L rarely | 


feel that I can spare a day for hunting; yet it is 
pleasant to have a good gun near at hand, and on 
one or two occasions I have been glad I had one. 

I bought a dog—a large, brindled mongrel—in 
Winnipeg. The old fellow was company, and 
became, I fancied, greatly attached to me; but he 
could not endure the utter loneliness, and the 
nothing-to-do of our life there after snow came. 
Perhaps he tired, as I did, of potatoes, corn-cake 
and fried pork. 


He would sitand look at me, wist fully, for hours, 


and then would go to the door and howl. 1 was 
evidently not company enough for him, and one 
day he deserted ‘me to follow three Indians and a 
dog-team that he saw passing at a distance. 

| saw the dog when he departed, and called after 
him. Onee or twice he stopped and looked back, 
but the recollection of our dull life evidently was 
too distasteful for him. He hurried away, and I 
never saw him again. 
him for deserting me. 

Chenceforward during that winter, until Feb. 
ruary, I had only my mule and cow for company. 
Once I saw a small herd of deer crossing the 
prairie, and wolves occasionally. came around the 
cabin at night. 


Thinking of My Neighbors. 


\ hundred times I had thoughts of paying my 
heighbors a visit, and I sometimes wondered that 
they did not come to call on me. A trip of seven 
or eight miles, over three feet of snow, with the 
hitter wind always biowing, and the chance of a 
blizzard, is not to be lightly undertaken, however, 
by the inexperienced settler. 

Occasionally T saw a thin line of smoke, twelve 
fifteen miles distant to the westward, which I 
sumed came from the cabin of another neigh- 

and on my way to my claim, the previous 
‘pring, Thad passed three cabins, twenty miles to 
the eastward. 

1 


he} 


on 
pre 
bo 


n miles is considered no great distance fora 
thor, in Northern Assiniboia, and five miles 


has sometimes been held to be too near. 


and there | 


I could not greatly blame | 


In February a foot or two, more or less, of 
snow fell. The prospectus of a railroad land agent 
would lead to the belief that very little snow falls 
in Assiniboia. Perhaps these agents never spenta 
winter here. 

A little later there was rain, not enough to melt 
the snow, but enough to harden and encrust the 
surface of it. The whole great, open country then 


sight. 

One morning, while I was feeding my mule in 
the shed, a box got loose on the snow-crust, and 
the wind carried it away. I saw it slide off, and 
chased it a long distance; for with a settler on 
these prairies, the loss of as much lumber as there 
is even in a soda-cracker box is felt to be heavy. 

I could not catch it. Apparently it had started 
for the American boundary. 
look up my dog. 

Great inventions, it is said, are born of trifling 
accidents. The departure of my box set me think- 





on the idea of a sled or 
coasting over the prairie on the snow-crust. It was 
the thought of a moment, and in no sense the re- 
sult of study. No doubt I needed something of that 
sort foremployment. At any rate I entered upon 
the scheme with enthusiasm. 

At first I made a kind of 


hand-sled, but soon 


| learned that a sled with fixed runners could not be 
| Saiced and steered. I had never seen an ice-boat, 





| but gradually the plan of one was outlined in my 
j}mind. I concluded that my sled should consist of 
| two fixed parallel runners forward, and a swivel 
runner aft, with which to steer it. 


Sled-building Under Difficulties. 


In the way of lumber and tools my resources 
were very limited. For the frame of my raft, I 
was obliged to take two sticks of joist out of my 
house, and another from my cow-shed. I pos- 
sessed an axe, a wood-saw, a jackknife, a hammer 

j}and nails. These, with a few bits of plank and 
board, were all the outfit I had for carpentry. 

But I must not forget my pork-barrel, from which 
I took sheet-iron hoops for shoes to the runners, 
nor a large packing-box in which my supplies had 
been hauled from Regina. This box I utilized as 
a kind of sleigh-body in which to sit, tucked up in 
a blanket, while sailing. 

1 worked two days upon the apparatus, and 
when it was done, the triangular frame of joist 
was set upon runners, each two feet long by two 
inches in width and six in height. 

The two forward runners were made fast to the 
frame, but the third, which served as a rudder at 
the rearward angle, was attached to a swivel-post, 
and could be turned to right or left by means of a 
horizontal handle which I made fast to the top of 
the post at a height of two feet. 

A pole which I had wrought for a flagstaff served 
as the mast. 
of line, and for a sail made use of one of the cot- 
ton bed-sheets which I had brought from home. 
After a few trial trips, I sewed three sheets to- 
gether for this purpose, for I found that my 
sled needed a large sail in order to make good 
time. 

I knew little of the art of sailing a boat, but after 
some experiments, I caught the knack of navigat- 
ing my raft. I learned how near 
I could run to the wind, and other 
details of management. 

On the second day after finish- 
ing my craft the wind blew in 
long, steady gusts. 
| “Now for my nearest neigh- 
bor!” I thought. As soon as I 
had breakfasted, and fed and 
watered my animals, I banked up 
my cabin fire and made sail. 

The sled slid away rapidly. 
| A gust came on; I went sidewise, 
turned around, and capsized with 
great promptness. 

Nothing was broken, and I had 
learned to keep my weight on the 
rudder runner. 

The country about me is not a 
dead level, but consists of wide 
swells and depressions. 

I flew onward like a bird. I 
knew I was going at a great pace, 
| but [ was so fully employed, 
| handling my rudder and hauling 

my line, that I did not take an ob- 
servation for some time. 


I had an idea that it would take over an hour to | 


reach my neighbor’s house, and to be frank, my 
eyes were somewhat watery from the sharp air. 
Half the time, too, | was down in the depressions, 
out of sight of the house. It was somewhat like 
being out in a dory in a heavy sea. 

When I looked for the house, at first I could not 
discover it. Then T saw it out to my right, and 
found that T had already run down abreast of it; 
but I was about a mile to the eastward of the 
house, and too far past to reach it by a direct tack. 

So I zigzagged back to the northeast for two 
miles, and after two more upsets, gained a point 
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shone under the sun like glass. It was a wonderful | 


Perhaps it set out to | 


ing; and as I went slowly back to my cabin, I hit | 
raft, with a sail, for | 


WoPawyder 


I tied together a few odds and ends | 


| the sled take the course again, with the intention 
of lowering sail when I had come within fifty yards 
of the house, and tacking and gliding gracefully 
into the yard. 

| It was now about nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
and as usual at this hour, there came several sweep- 
ing gusts. My catamaran shot along like an arrow. 

| It was really great sport, and very exhilarating. 

“Won't those folks stare!” I said to myself. 


In point of fact, I made them stare much more | 


than I had intended. 


As 1 was about to let go and 
tack, I ran suddenly into a little narrow path, trod- 
den deep in the snow. The path led straight to 
the house, and my rudder runner dropped into it. 


An Astonished Boy. 


The jolt almost threw me overboard. For the 
| instant I forgot to lower sail, but jerked and 
twisted at the handle to turn aside. At the same 
moment I had a glimpse of a boy, standing on a 
snow-drift near the house, with eyes wide open, 
and mouth, too. He turned and jumped toward 
the house door just as I struck into the deep little 
path, and I heard him shout: 

*Marm, marm, the Old Boy’s a-comin’ in a sail- 
boat!” 

I] was close behind him. My sled dashed on, 
scattered a little pile of stove-wood, carried away 
a clothes-line where a row of red aad yellow gar- 
| ments were fluttering, and ran straight into the 
house. 

I did not carry the house away, 
but I struck it hard enough to 
injure my sled, and my mast and 
sail went almost over it! 

I heard voices pitched at a 
high key within. Then the door 
was pulled open, and two tidy 
women, with frightened but reso- 
lute faces, looked out. One of 
them was quite young. 

“Good-morning !” said I. “Don’t 


plied the older woman, dryly, 
with a glance at her clothes-line, 
in which I was badly wound up. 
“My Tom here thought you might 
be somebody else.” 


“So Lheard him say. But I am 


: ‘ . | 
| really your next neighbor,” I insisted. “My name 


is Jadwin. Haven’t you seen my light sometimes 
off in that direction?” 

“Yes, we’ve seen a light there, and can just see 
a house in the daytime,” replied the woman, a 
little more cordially. The younger one laughed 
outright at the efforts I was making to disentangle 
myself from the snarl in which I was involved. 

“T came to call on you,’ I continued, yathering 
up the clothes which had fallen off the line, ‘but I 
did not mean to tumble into your house in this 
style. It was an accident. If I have done any 
damage, I will try and repair it.” 

“That is all right,” the woman replied. “Don’t 
trouble yourself about the clothes-line. If you 
came down to call on us, please walk in. Our 
name is McCausland. We settled here in Septem- 
ber. My husband is a carpenter, and he is at work 
at Regina. Emma and Tom and I are living out 
the homestead law here.” 


The McCauslands. 


She led the way within. I noticed when she 
came out that she held something—some household 
utensil, I supposed—concealed by her dress. As 
| she went before me into the house, I perceived 
| that it was a rifle. She set it aside as if it had been 
| a broom, without remark. 

The cabin, like mine, had but one room, but there 
| Was a large cooking-stove, and the walls of the 
room were papered with illustrated newspapers 
from the United States. I found that, while the 
husband was from Ontario, his wife was from 
| Vermont. 





| 
| 


| 


| We conversed fora time about our prairie life, 
jand I explained my catamaran, the damage to 
| which T had by this time succeeded in repairing. 
| Then I took leave of my new friends, and set off 
to make fresh acquaintances. 





My course from the McCausland cabin was al- 
most due west. I could just make the next claim 
without tacking, as the wind was blowing, and in 

| the course of an hour approached in plain sight of 
an odd sort of hut, which appeared to be built of 

| stones and roofed with turf. 

| A blithe smoke was rising from a stone chimney. 

| I came down toward it at a famous rate of speed, 

| for it was built on a descending slope; but mind- 
ful of my recent mishap, I decided not to run very 
close. 

| But before I had come within five hundred yards 
of the cabin, a puff of white smoke came out from 


be afraid. I’m your nearest | 
neighbor!” 
“Oh, you are, are you?” re- 
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ahead of me! Upon that I let go my sail in haste, 
and as soon as I could bring my catamaran to a 
standstill, jumped off and waved my hat in token 
of peaceful intent; but though I continued my 
demonstrations for some little time, the occupant 
of the cabin did not reply or show himself. 

I decided that I had better cut my visit short, and 
stood away for home. 

The return trip proved less enjoyable than the 
outbound run. A great deal of tacking was neces 
sary to gain a mile, and growing weary of it, I 
finally disembarked and walked home, dragging 
my sled behind me. 

Quite late that evening, as I was eating my sup- 
per, I heard a slight noise outside, and caught a 
| glimpse of a man’s face at my window. It startled 
me, and I called out sharply and ran to the door, 
gun in hand. 

My odd visitor was making off at full speed, 
apparently on skates. I did not fire at him. 

Several inches of snow fell during the night, but 
next day, as I was attending to my morning tasks, 
a man, in fur cap and coarse, blue homespun 
clothes, made his appearance on the prairie, walk- 
ing, or rather gliding, on a pair of snow-skates, 
fully six feet in length. 

Approaching, he began an earnest discourse, 
evidently seeking to explain something. Over and 
over again he repeated the words, “Zk thenkja 
bauth madar,” and made a sign as of firing a gun. 

At last I gathered from him that he was the per 
son who had fired on me the previous day. I after. 
ward learned that he was one of the Icelanders 
who have settled in the British Northwest, and his 
speech to me signified that he had “thought me a 
bad man.” 

He had watched my return to my cabin, and in 
the evening had come on his skates, to make sure 
that I was really a settler there, and now, like tie 
kindly-hearted fellow he was, he wished to apol- 
ogize and make all right. 

1 readily forgave him. I could understand very 
little of his strange Northern tongue, but by signs 
I learned that he had a family of five m his little 
cabin, and like all of the rest of us, was enduring 
privations, but hoped for great things for the 
future. PALMER F. JADWIN. 











(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


THE VEDDAHS. 


| Should the reader enter the island of Ceylon on 
its eastern coast, and proceed toward the interior, 
he would traverse a primeval jungle inhabited by 
elephants, leopards, bears, buffaloes and innumer- 
able smaller animals, and with a teeming insect 
| and reptile life. 


In this forbidding wilderness he does not look 
for human habitations. Yet, as he works his way 
through the matted solitude, his curiosity will be 
aroused, and possibly his fear awakened, when he 
descries a clump among the lower branches of the 
trees, too large for an eyrie and too small for a 
windfall. He peers, and wonders if any tropical 
wild creature can build so methodically. 

The wail of a child proceeds from the perch, and 
echoes in the still jungle. He doubts his own 
senses, but he need not; it isa human voice, and 
the voice of a babe. 

He scarcely dares to approach, lest he be greeted 
by a volley of bullets or a shower of arrows. 
Curiosity in a measure overcomes his fear, and he 
advances. Then the mother of the jungle babe 
rises from her couch, and supporting herself 
| against the natural pillars of her nest-like home, 

utters a few guttural sounds, and grimaces a per- 
emptory halt. 

Her black hair hangs in unkempt masses about 
her dark brown back and shoulders. Her appear- 

} ance is wholly repulsive, and the intruder, taking 
her unmistakable natural language to mean hostil- 
ity, retreats into the forest. 

Before another mile has been traversed, he may 
see a cur] of smoke issuing from among a mass of 
vine-clad rocks; and if he can summon courage to 
| enter the cavernous abode, he may there, too, find 
| similar wild human creatures. Perhaps men, 
| women and children are huddled together beneath 

the dank shelter of overhanging bowlders—the 

children naked as the monkeys that scamper over- 
head, and the men and women dressed well-nigh 
as sparingly. 

These strange beings are descendants of the abo- 
rigines of the island, and are called Veddahs. The 
dominant native people now on the island are the 
Sinhalese. 

Wijaho, a dissolute Indian prince, was the first 
to make conquests in Ceylon. This roving prince 
established himself on the island about five hun- 
dred years before Christ. He found the island 
occupied by a race called Yakkos, and is said to 
have married Kuweni, the daughter of one of 
their chiefs. By her assistance, and through a 
treacherous massacre, the whole island came under 
Wijaho’s rule. 

But the deceitful Kuweni did not long enjoy the 
fruits of her treachery. Wijaho thought it neces- 
sary to have a more noble consort, whom he had 
no difficulty in finding in a southern province of 
India. 

Upon the arrival of the new and royal bride, 
Kuweni was put away, after she had borne a son 
and a daughter. The cruelly rejected spouse wan- 
dered to Lankapura, a city of the Yakkos, and 
while searching the streets for a house in which to 
live she was recognized by the inhabitants, and 

| killed because of her treachery. 

The Sinhalese still hold to the tradition that the 
Veddahs are descended from the children of 
Kuweni, who retreated to the jungles. But whether 
descended from Wijaho’s deserted spouse or from 

| the Yakkos in general, it seems to be true that the 
Veddahs of to-day have been degraded outcasts 
for two thousand years. 

Every succeeding generation finds them a dimin- 
ishing remnant. Encroaching civilization contracts 
the narrow boundary of their forest domain, and 
hastens the time of their extinction. 

At the time of the Dutch occupation of Ceylon, 











where I could stand down toward it. Then I lei! it,a gun cracked, and a bullet skipped on the snow these remarkable aborigines were scattered along 
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the east coast to the extreme north of the island, 
and were at that time required to pay tribute in | U 


elephants to their conquerors. Now they are con- | marksmen. 


fined to a belt of territory along the southeast 
coast, ninety miles long and half as wide. 
The Veddahs occupy the same relation to the | e 


Sinhalese that the primitive tribes of India, the | not estimate them much above two thousand. 


Koolies, Bheels, Puttooas, 
Khoonds and Bedas do to 
the dominant Aryan races 
on the Hindostan Penin- 
sula, and that the American 
Indian bears to his white 
supplanters. The Veddahs . 
cannot, however, be com- ‘ 
pared to the American 
Indian in the scale of being, 
for they are as far below 
the red men as these 
are inferior to the 
whites. 

They are divided 
into the Rock and 
the Village Ved- 


A Grou 


dahs. The Veddahs of the Rock take up their 
abode in the remote jungle, avoiding all contact 
with civilized life, seeking shelter among rocks or | 
on stages erected among the branches of the trees. 

They eat fruit, roots and native grains, when 
obtainable, but depend chiefly upon the chase for 
their food, in the choice of which they are almost 
omnivorous, nothing being too repulsive for their 
appetites. They devour bats, crows, owls and 
kites with indiscriminate relish. 

For some unknown reason they do not touch | 
the flesh of the elephant, the buffalo or the bear; 
yet these animals are abundant in the forests 
which they inhabit. 

The flesh of the deer and other animals they | 
dry on elevated platforms, and then store it away 
in hollow trees, sealing the apertures with clay. 
They always cook their meat with fire and not | 
with water. They prefer roasted monkey and 
the iguana lizard above all other delicacies. 

The Rock Veddahs are divided into clans or | 
communities, and agree among themselves in par- | 
titioning off the hunting-grounds by such land- | 
marks as streams, hills, rocks and trees. Each 
party has a head man whose chief duty it is to| 
apportion the honey, wax, ivory, dried flesh and 
other things taken during the season. 

Their surplus products are exchanged with 
traders for such articles as in their rude life they 
can make use of. They bring their barterable 
commodities to the boundary-line of their terri- 
tory, and there leave them, at the same time 
leaving certain signs, agreed upon in advance, to 
indicate what articles they want in return. 

The most enterprising native traders on the 
island are called Moors, who bring hatchets, 
arrow-heads, cloth and salt to this jungle ex- 
change, where the Veddahs have left their goods. 
Money is useless to them. 

The traders read the hieroglyphic orders of 
barter, and the exchange is consummated; but 
the crafty and unscrupulous Moormen often take 
heartless advantage of the ignorant Veddahs. 

The Veddah language is limited to a few words, 
and these are said to be a dialect of the Sinhalese 
language; but so low are these poor wretches 
that it has been doubted if they possess any lan- 
guage atall. One gentleman, who resided fora 
time where he had opportunities to study them, 
declares that they communicate chiefly by signs, 
grimaces and guttural sounds. 

They have no idea of time or distance—no 
name for hours, days, or years. They have no 
doctors, no knowledge of medicine save to apply 
bark and leaves to wounds. They have no 
games, no amusement, no music, no education. 
They are unable to count beyond five on their 
own fingers. They have no caste, no knowledge 
of God or a future state; no temples, no idols, no 
prayers, no charms; no instinct for worship ex- 
cept a slight tendency to devil-worship, by which 
they hope to avert storms and lightning. 

So rude, indeed, are the Veddahs that they do 
not bury their dead, but cover them over with 
leaves and brushwood in the jungle. 

Although so low and degraded, they are gentle 
in disposition, and seldom commit grave crimes. 
In case of theft, the delinquent is required to 
make restitution, but is not punished. 

Murder is almost unknown, and when discov- 
ered, is compromised with goods. The Veddahs 
are said to be fond of their children, and their 
widows are supported by the community. 

The Village Veddahs are a shade superior to 
the tribes of the jungle, and are so called because 
they sometimes frequent the neighborhood of 
villages and build rude huts of mud and grass. 

Both classes of Veddahs use rudely made bows, 


pinions of the pea-fowl, and have seiner iron heads. | authority. 


be correctly ascertained. 
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The murder of a prominent Russian | government has not kept its promises to them. 
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nlike most other savages, they are unskilful General in Paris, formerly connected with the | Many white men believe that this charge is true, 


police, and the killing in Moscow of a lady of | and that the superstitious delusion that they were 


The number of Veddahs on the island cannot | rank, who is supposed to have betrayed the secrets | under would have been harmless but for the un- 


Some have placed it at | of the Nihilists, are evidences of the continued | just way in which they were treated at the 


ight thousand, but more recent authorities do | existence of a formidable conspiracy against the | agencies. 


government. 
In December five 


one were sentenced to death. 
Czar has to surround himself constantly with 
every precaution, to defend him from the deadly 
assault of assassins. 








ilized world, and the natural result is to create, in 
Russia itself, widespread discontent and resist- | 
ance. | 


*e | 
or 





For the Companion. 
UNCONQUERED. | 


High o’er the cit; e roofs a ~~ we gull, 
riven lan m 
Battles against the winds without | 2 jul, 
| Yet inland farther, ever back 
Helpless is tossed with flying rack ; 
| But, messenger of constancy to me, 
I joy to see him facin a still, | 
As beaten souls t ugh storm ond pagne 
May changeless faont e hidden ligh | 
By heaven-sent power aay strength of Tendtest will. 


M. A. DE WOLFE HowE, JR. 
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THE INDIAN CAMPAIGN. 





—=— = The campaign against the hostile Indians in 

p of Veddahs. South Dakota, which began with the movement | 
of United States troops to the Pine Ridge agency | 
In appearance they are unsightly, with promi- | last autumn, practically came to an end during | 
nent teeth and projecting mouths. They have a/| the second week in January. | 
thin beard, and a matted, tangled mass of black At that time a notable council and “dog 

hair. Several attempts have been made by the | feast’’ was held, at which speeches were made by 

government and by missionaries to educate and | representatives of the army and the Indian ser- | 
reclaim them, but with only slight success. vice and by hitherto hostile chiefs, and there was 

James RICALTON. a general submission and surrendering of arms 

on the part of the Indians hemmed in by General 

Miles’s troops. 

Properly speaking, there has been no war with 
the Sioux, though there has been a campaign | 
against a disaffected element among that tribe. 

The United States Government found that cer- | 
|tain chiefs, led by the chief and medicine-man 
Sitting Bull, had stirred up a fanatical disaffec- 
tion among the Indians, and that parties were 
committing robberies and evidently preparing for 


——_—___~@>- —~ 


For the Companion. 


JUDGMENT. 
Be quick to praise ; be slow to scorn : 
For what the Future holds, who knows ? 
To-day, the vine has but a thorn,— 
To-morrow brings the rose! 


FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
——__ —++@r —— 
RUSSIA. a general war. 


A series of notable events which have been Acting through General Miles, commanding the 
taking place in the Russian Empire have drawn | military department, the government adopted a 
the attention of the world in an unusual degree to | plan, which it pursued to the end, to forestall 
| that country. such a war. 

The rule of the Czar, always despotic and se- This plan was to surround the country occupied 
vere, seems to have been increasing in stringency, | by the half-hostile Indians, and taking them be- 
and as a consequence, the condition of the Em- | fore they were prepared for war, gradually to 
pire is undoubtedly restive and agitated. draw them in to the agencies and disarm them, 

Foremost among the recent acts of the Czar | without bringing on a fight with them. 
has been the revival of the old restrictive laws| The seat of the apparent preparations for an 
against the Jews, and the addition of new restric- | uprising was in the rough and almost impregna- 
tions on that portion of the Russian population. | ble natural stronghold of the Bad Lands. The 

A certain part of Russia is set apart where the | Indians, after being invested by troops called 
Jews are compelled to live, and all Jews who | from all parts of the Western country, were drift- 
have resided in any town or village for less than | ing toward this almost impassable country. Sit- 
eight years are forced, under the new regulations, | ting Bull, it is supposed, was about to start with 
to remove into this designated district. his followers to join the armed band, when 

No Jew can become an officer, either of the | orders were given to a detachment of Indian 
army or of the civil service. He is not ad-| policemen in the government employ to go to this 
mitted to the universities. He is confined to | chief’s house at Standing Rock, and arrest him. 
| certain mercantile occupations, and by the new | The arrest was made as ordered; but some of 
law is forbidden to hold or own real estate, or to | Sitting Bull’s followers attacked the Indian po- 
have it mortgaged to him. lice, and in the fight which followed Sitting Bull 

It is stated that the new restrictions, added to | was shot and killed. A considerable number of 
the old ones, will deprive two millions of the four | his followers were arrested, and removed from 
millions of Russian Jews of the means of earning | Standing Rock. 
their living. This event increased the number of the hostiles ; 

These startling facts have aroused indignation | and a state of actual hostilities was presently pre- 
throughout the civilized world, and in some in- | cipitated by another unfortunate event. 
stances great public meetings have been held to A band of some hundreds of Indians, under a 
protest against the persecution by law of such an | chief named Big Foot, had been arrested by a 
immense number of human beings. judicious movement, had broken away, and had 

Another act of the Russian Government has | been recaptured. They were being disarmed at a 
been to curtail the ancient liberties of Finland, | place called Wounded Knee, when some among 








which is under the rule of the Czar as a con- them made a desperate attack upon the soldiers of | 


quered nation. 
The Finns are a sturdy, honest race, and have 


hitherto enjoyed a large degree of political free- about thirty officers and men, and nearly all 


the Seventh Cavalry. 


dom. But the Czar and his counsellors have, of | the Indians of Big Foot’s band, including many | 


late, shown a disposition to reduce them also | women and children, were killed or wounded. 
to the same iron rule which holds the rest of the; After this fight more than three thousand In- 


In the fight which followed, the military lost | 


Russian dominions as in a vice. 


The condition of the Russian peasantry is de- | 


scribed by Stepniak, a Russian exile now on a 


Visit to this country, and a writer of note upon | 


Russian subjects, as being deplorable. 

He states that the mortality of the peasantry 
in some Russian provinces reaches the annual 
rate of sixty-two in a thousand, which is three 
times the rate in some American cities; 
the cause of this large death-rate is want of food. 

The peasantry, according to this authority, | 


have to pay one-half of their incomes in satisfy- | 
As a result | 


ing the demands of the government. 


land in order barely to exist. 

There seems; in view of these facts, to be no 
reason for astonishment that the state of the | 
Empire is one of unrest and discontent, or that | 


we continue to hear of plots and violent attempts | 
six feet long; their arrows are tipped with the of revolutionists against the Czar’s life and! starved by the government’s agents, and that the 


| dians whom General Miles, pursuing his original 

peaceful plan, had collected at Pine Ridge Agency, 

broke away and joined the hostiles, and several 
sharp skirmishes followed. 

However, the work went on of closing in upon 

| the Indians, and at the same time endeavoring to 

induce them to come in peaceably. The hostiles 


| found that they were caught in a trap, and grad- | 
and that | ually flocked to Pine Ridge Agency and gave | his kind, and prefers not to inflict on them the sai 


| themsely es up, expressing confidence in the inten- 
| tion of the government to treat them fairly. 


| which their Repewng~s men”’ urged them to make 
fecsadl spring; and their dissatisfaction with the 
way in which they have been treated and fed at 
their agencies. 

They charge that they have been cheated and 


The result appears to have been due to two} 
causes: The Indians’ expectation of some sort of | 
they have had to mortgage their little plots of | supernatural aid i in a campaign against the whites, | 


It is estimated that there were at one time 


Nihilists, several of them | about three thousand warriors among the hostiles, 
young women, were tried at St. Petersburg for and General Miles had under his command about 
engaging in a plot against the Czar, and all but | ten thousand soldiers, scattered about at different 
Meanwhile the | points. 


ie 
RUINED. 


The corridors of the station-house were lined 


| It is well for us not to accept implicitly all the | with benches, on which sat a few burly policemen 

| statements that are made concerning the tyranny | in their blue and gilt uniform. 

| and cruelty of the rulers of Russia. Yet we can- | were congregated old bloated drunkards,‘ hard 
not shut our eyes to the fact that they are guilty | | ened women charged with crime, a terrified young 
of many acts of oppression which revolt the civ- | Sit], and one or two children. 


In the inner rooms 


A small man, with a keen, steady eye, also in 
uniform, answered the inquiries of visitors. 

“Yes, we see strange things here,” he said. “But 
one gets hardened, looking constantly at the black 
side of human nature. 

“I’ve seen sights here, though, that would wring 
any man’s heart. There was a woman one night 
sat on that bench yonder that was brought in for 
petty larceny. 

“She was a pretty, gay little body, who had tried 
to keep her place in fashionable life with little 
money, but when she was pushed hard, stole a 


| velvet dress. 


“She wouldn’t give her name, and cried pitifully, 
| begging to be let go. But when one of the officers 
| brought i in her old father, she grew still as death. 

***T will never disgrace you again,’ she said, and 
turned her face to the wall. 

“When they went to take her out to the prison 
van, she was dead. The action of her heart was 
weak, the doctors said, and shame and misery bore 
on it too hard. 

“There was no use prosecuting a dead woman. 
Her father took her away, and the matter was 
kept out of the papers. 

“But a thing happened one night that seemed to 
me more terrible than that. 

“About midnight two or three carriages drove 
up, and a party of ladies and gentlemen came in, 
wrapped in their furs and opera cloaks. They had 


| been at the theatre, and had come down out of 


curiosity because one of their companions had 
promised them ‘a glimpse of real tragedy, more 
dramatic than anything they would find on the 
stage.’ 

“So in their gay dresses and diamonds, some 
laughing, some ready to cry, but all pleased with 
| the new excitement, they peered in at the poor 
| wretches. 

“Among the prisoners was an old hag, who was 
near to death with long faithfulness to vice and 
drink. She held out her filthy hand, begging. 

“One of the ladies came up close, and looked at 
her long and curiously. I heard her name, and 
knew it. She belonged to a good family in the 
city, and was famous for her beauty and reckless- 
ness. She had been married but a year, and was 
already divorced. But there was about her an 
odd, affectionate sincerity which, people said, en- 
deared her even to those who blamed her. 

“She stood still, looking at this bleared old 
woman, her face growing white. Then she dropped 
a gold coin in the outstretched hand. 

“*T wonder,’ she said, ‘who will give me a gold- 
piece when I sit where you do now!’ 

“Her friends dragged her away, laughing. I 
smelled champagne on her breath, as she passed 
me. But it was a terrible thing, for I knew she 
had foreseen what would happen to her. It would 
have been better if she had looked on her own 
dead body. 

“Only we policemen know how many fast, cham- 
pagne-drinking fashionable women end here at 
last.” 

The policeman’s story was true in every detail. 

We tell it to show how short and steep is the 
road downward for the woman who, whether 
thoughtlessly or deliberately, enters upon it. 

To conceal such dangers from young girls is as 
false kindness as to send innocent children to walk 
over the hot, thin crust of a crater without warn 
ing that death lies below. 


+e, 
GOOD IN THE WORLD. 


If Sir Thomas More could write to his wife, as 
he «lid, on the eve of his execution, ‘I pray thee, 
dear wife, be merry in God,” the most doleful 

| among us can surely charge ourselves to be cheer- 
| ful under our lesser misfortunes. 

| “Serve God and be cheerful,” was the motto of 
good Bishop Hacket, and another voice worth 
| hearing has told us that— 

“Cheerfulness is a hymn of praise to God.” 

There is excellent common sense, also, in keep 

ing up a good heart. The Reverend F. Arnold, 
| author of ‘“Three-Cornered Essays,” reminds us 
| that, when Chatterton committed suicide, people 
were just beginning to inquire about him, and 
would presently have come to his rescue. 

A certain Englishman destroyed himself through 
fear of coming to want, and all the time a large 
legacy was lying ready for him. The man who 

| persistently believes in better days is the one who 
sees them, for he patiently “holds on a littl 
| longer.” 

| Perhaps he does so because he has by nature : 
sunny disposition, and possibly because he ee 


| sight of a woful countenance. He subscribes to 
that healthful, hearty verse which tells us, 
| “If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go, build houses in it.” 

He is clever enough to have learned that ther 
are bits of brightness to be found everywhere 
even if they only flash back from wave-wet pel 
bles on the beach. Though it may not be bright 
enough to give us warmth, God’s sunshine smiles 
at us from many such insignificant bits of crea- 
| tion. 
Lord Melbourne once told a melancholy friend, 
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who was walking with him late at night through | Immediately, with great vivacity, he began to | The Throat.—“Br 


own’s Bronchial Troches” relieve | 
the London streets, that he might at least have | sketch the form it should take, what features should | all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. Sold every- | 


amused himself by seeing the lights flash from the | be suppressed, and what should be substituted. 





D’ye see those 








backs of the lobsters in the fishmongers’ shops. 

There are few of us who cannot take the humor- 
ous suggestion to heart, and adapt it to the vary- 
ing needs of our days. 


————— 
A RIDICULOUS DUEL. 


Nearly all the world now recognizes the folly 
and wickedness of duelling, and yet the practice 
survives in two of the most advanced and enlight- 
ened countries of the world, France and Germany. 

In France, though it is against the law, public 
men, legislators, ministers of state go out to fight 
duels, or pretended duels, though few receive any 
but slight injuries in them; while in Germany, 
though civilians seldom engage in “affairs of 
honor,” there isa regular and recognized duelling 
code in use among officers of the army, prescribed 
by the Emperor himself. 

The epoch when duelling was most frequent and 
bloody was probably the early part of the present 
century, or the last days of the last century. It 
was a period of military expeditions, and all sorts 
of swashbuckling in Europe, and the swashbuck- 
ling spirit overflowed into our own country. 

The duelling hero of that epoch, in France, was 
the Marquis Merle de Sainte-Marie, whose duels 
were almost incessant; and one of his affairs of 
honor was so silly that it helped to set in motion 
the current of ridicule which has made duelling so 
much less honorable than it once was. 

One day another famous duellist, Pierrot d’Issac, 
came to see his friend, the Marquis Merle de 
Sainte-Marie. It should be explained that in French 
pierrot means sparrow, and merle means blackbird. 

“Marquis,” he said, “Il am a Bonapartist, and 
you are a Royalist. Moreover, I am the Sparrow, 
and you are the Blackbird. Doesn’t it strike you 
that there is one bird of us too many?” 

“It does, precisely,” said the Marquis. “My 
choice is pistols; and as is appropriate for birds 
of our species, let us fight in the trees.” 

“Agreed,” said d’Issac. 

As if it were not a sufficiently ridiculous thing 
that one man should challenge another, because his 
name was Sparrow, and the other Blackbird, the 
duel was actually fought from trees. The seconds 
stood on the ground below. 

The pistols were fired at the signal. There was 
arustling among the leaves of one of the chestnut- 
trees. It was Pierrot d’Issac, who, wounded se- 
verely in one leg, came tumbling to the ground 


“like a ripe chestnut,” Sainte-Marie’s seconds said. | 
Fortunately he caught on one of the lower | 


branches, and was helped to the ground by his 
seconds. At this point Merle de Sainte-Marie be- 


gan to chirp triumphantly; imitating the song of a | 


blackbird. D’Issac waited until he was recovered 
from his wound, and then challenged Sainte-Marie 
for the chirp. 


This time there was nothing amusing about the | 


duel. It was fought with swords, and Sainte- 
Marie was badly wounded. The sparrow had 
avenged himself upon the blackbird. 
_ +r _ — 
FROM RUFF TO NECKTIE. 

The necktie, now become a purely ornamental 
detail of dress, was originally useful. It was in- 
tended to protect the throat. Its history may be 
traced froni the time of the Stuarts in England, 
when immense ruffs, which served as neckcloths 
and collars, were worn. 

Later neckcloths or cravats were adopted, and 
no doubt were a welcome change from the stiff, 
uncomfortable ruff. They were of Brussels or 
Flanders lace, tied in a knot under the chin, the 
ends being allowed to hang square. 


Still later they were worn much longer, the ends | 
being passed through the button-holes of the waist- | 


coat. 

The lace neckcloth was succeeded by small cam- 
bric bands, but was reintroduced in Queen Anne’s 
reign, and did not go out of use entirely until 
about 1735. Then a broad silk ribbon, tied in a 
large bow in front, was worn, and this in turn was 
followed by white cambric stocks buckled in the 
back, and by muslin cravats, which were tied in 
front in an immense bow. 

In the early part of this century the stiff linen 
collar had begun to be worn, and the cravat was 
passed twice around the collar, and tied in a fanci- 
ful bow in front. 

About 1820 cravats were made very wide in the 
centre, and tapered off toward the ends. Thirty 
years ago stocks and cravats began to disappear, 


and searfs began to take their place. From these | 


scarfs, gradually growing smaller, was developed 
the modern neat necktie. 


—— +e, 
SKETCHING A POEM. 


Few strangers have been admitted into a poet’s 
study while he was at work composing a poem, 
for poets agree with Browning: 

*~ peep through my window, if folks prefer ; 

ut, please you, no foot over threshold of mine.” 

_ Mr. Gosse, however, has, in his “Robert Brown- 
ing, Personalia,” given us a glimpse of that poet 
While putting together the frame of a poem. 

wn browning, while at Cambridge, proposed to 
~~" *0Sse, one June afternoon, a temporary re- 
treat from society. They retired to a sequestered 


Part of the beautiful Fellows’ Garden of Trinity, | 


a seated in a garden-chair, under the shadow 
0 *, : 

4 tree, Browning talked of his early life and 
aspirations, and of Italian memories. 


In the midst of these reminiscences, he uncon- 


“lously betrayed his method of composing poems. 
oe _ a story, narrated to him by a Tuscan 
eee ng ¥ ho had shown him two miniature-pic- 
expect “ work of a young artist, for which he had 
Being et to receive the prize in some local contest. 
eam oe defrauded, the artist broke his 
he ee Sc his brushes, and indignantly swore 
Suda fi Ag the thankless art forever. 
and th en y ‘Mr. Browning reflected for a moment, 
“hen said, “There’s stuff for a poem in that!” 


Finally he suggested the moral, in which the 
spirited defiance was shown to be an act of tame 
renunciation, the poverty of the artist’s spirit 


simply material. 

Browning said that he had never before reflected 
on this incident as one proper to be versified, but 
in five minutes he had left it, needing nothing but 
the mere outward crust of the versification. 

“It will be a matter of some curiosity,” Mr. 
Gosse adds, “to see whether the poem so started 


— ~~ — 
RAIN AND EXPLOSIONS. 


Under the direction of the Forestry Division of 
the Department of Agriculture, experiments to 
produce rainfall by the explosion of dynamite are 
to be made. The theory that rain may be produced 
by explosives is based largely on the fact that 
nearly all the great battles of this century have 
been followed quite shortly by rain. 


During the siege of Valenciennes in 1793, the 
weather, which had been hot and dry, became vio- 
lently rainy after the cannonading commenced. 

At the battle of Dresden in 1813, the weather, 
which had been serene and very warm, suddenly 
changed. Vast clouds filled the sky, and soon a 
torrent of rain fell. 

At Waterloo, according to ore authority, the 
weather during the morning of June 17, 1815, had 
been oppressively warm. ‘The atmosphere was 
close, and a dark, heavy cloud hung over the com- 
| batants. Brigade guns began firing. The concus.- 

sion seemed to rebound through the still atmos- 
phere, and to communicate like an electric spark 
with the heavily charged clouds above. A violent 


great downpour of rain. 

One of the builders of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road states that he was compelled to do a great 
deal of blasting through a part of the country 
where rain had never been known to fall in con- 
siderable quantities, and where it has never rained 
since. But during the period of the blasting, 
nearly a year, it rained every day. 

Humboldt states that the eruption of a South 
American volcano in a dry season sometimes 
changes it to a rainy season. 

It is believed also, that in very warm, calm 
weather the burning of woods and long grass pro- 
duces rain. Extensive fires in Nova Scotia are 
generally followed by floods of rain. 

Whether rain can be artificially produced with- 


while, and without dependence on a favorable con- 
dition of the atmosphere, are questions which the 
experimenters have yet to decide. * 


~~ cial 





FATHER’S KISS. 


| For father and son to kiss each other is not so 


is always a pleasant sight to witness, and only 
| those who have a false notion of what constitutes 
| manliness can see anything “babyish” in it. This 
incident is reported by the Hartford Post : 


A father was seeing his son off on the cars for 
some distant point. There was a moment of quiet 


| conversation between the two, perhaps a few words | 


of such advice as a father should give a son, and 
| then the train came thundering into the station. 
| As the latter, a tall fellow well along in his 
| “teens,” ee on the platform, he extended his 
hand and his lips to his father. There was a gentle 
kiss of farewell, and the two separated. There 
| was no gush, no nonsense, no affectation; just 
| the expression of fatherly tenderness that had fol- 
lowed that son since he lay in the cradle. 
| Is there any danger of that boy straying from 
| the path affectionately pointed out by his fa 
| Oris there any danger of that father ever hav- 
| ing to excuse that son because he is “sowing wild 
| oats?” We think not. The gentle power of a moth- 
| er’s kiss has been sung by poets, but is there not 
| also a wealth of tenderness and a lasting memory 
for good in the kiss of a father? 


— nti ane 
PRIVATE INTERVIEW. 


One may sometimes be made to see the useless- 
ness of a foolish habit by being made the victim of 
similar behavior on the part of another. Here is 
an example of being paid “in one’s own coin :” 


A landlord in a country village was busily em- 
| ployed at his desk, when a farmer came to the 
| door, and asked to see him. 
| The man was asked his errand, but he persisted 
| that he must see the hotel-keeper alone. 
| stepped outside, when the farmer motioned him to 

follow, and walked around tothe rear of the hotel. 
| When they were well around the corner, the 
| farmer stated that he wished to buy a cow, and had 
| heard that the landlord had one to sell. 

“Come on,” said the other, and led the way 
through a garden, a patch of potatoes, and after 
climbing a fence, through a muddy barn-yard and 
into the hotel barn. 

| When they were inside, the landlord put his 
| mouth near the other’s ear and whispered, 
“Say, neighbor, I’ve sold my cow!” 


ee 
TENDER-HEARTED. 


| Judge Q—, who once presided over a criminal 

{court Down East, was famous as one of the most 

| compassionate men who ever sat upon the bench. 

| His softness of heart, however, did not prevent 
him from doing his duty as a judge. 


| A man yho had been convicted of stealing a 
small amount was brought into court for sentence. 
| Ile looked very sad and hopeless, and the court 


| was much moved by his contrite appearance. 


| ment?” the Judge asked. 

|. “Never, never!” exclaimed the prisoner, burst- 
| ing into tears. 

| “Don’t cry, don’t cry,” said Judge Q—, consol- 
| ingly; “you’re going to be, now!” 


~@> 
+t] 





| 
RETURNING THE FAVOR. 


A story told of Mr. Whittier by a Boston lady 
illustrates his gentleness and courtesy : 





A few years ago he called upon this lady one 


evening when the streets were very slippery. When | 


he rose to take his leave, she feared that he might 

slip and fall upon the steep sidewalk. Accordingly 
| she made a pretence of needing fresh air and of 
| desiring to post a letter, and went with him to 
Beacon Street, where she slipped her letter into 
the mail-box, and bade him good-night. 

But as she started toward home, he turned also, 
saving, “Wait! I will see thee home, Elizabeth.” 

And he did not leave her until she was at her 
own door. 


being proved by his eagerness to snatch a benefit | 


and sketched was actually brought to completion.” | 


thunder-clap burst forth, which was followed by a | 


out expense too great to make the enterprise worth | 


common in this country as to mean nothing; but it | 


ther? | 


he latter | 


“Have you ever been sentenced to imprison. | 















| where, and only in boxes. Price, 2 cents. [Adv. skates >? The Pitts- 
| sey will never buy a cheap extract — said on burgh lamp is 
Brown, when she f d hi hild’s life in danger from sie ° 
salen an wma with an extract recom- ahead. It gives 
mended for its cheapness. Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. magnificent light. 
H to i 
ofina BUSINESS XNA It is easy to 
EDUCATION uciie, SS05% “cate for. 
| HOME. | 


| By means of practical Correspondence instruction, 

| as given by the CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL of BUSINESS. 

Full particulars free. Address, NS 
K. F. KIMBALL, Chautauqua Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
BEST MADE. 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped | 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. | 


Suspender Buttons Off? 
That is because the rubber in the old elastic Sus- 
pender plays out so often. The New 


ENTURW~Bpack 


RADE MARK 
is the Best because Always Elastic. Ask your deal- 
er, and if he does not keep them, send to us and we will 
| tell you Why the Century Brace is the best Suspender. 


JUVENILE, the Only Toilet Soap. 
Send 50c. for plain ; $1.00 for silk fig’d pair, post-paid. 
CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., Roxbury, Mass. 


For 
Bailey’s { . 
Rubber Boys 


COMPLEXION BRUSH. | 

it ts especially con. LHS shoe was first made by 
structed for massageing | ws for use in families of a few of 
regnness and dead fie OU personal friends who failed 
wrinkles, rendering the | 


skin soft and pliant, and to find in the stores 
tinted with a healthy 


glow. ‘neat and stylish shoes 


It keeps itself clean—all 
but wiping. 

Send for a primer—can’t 
tell it all here. 
_Pittsburgh, Pa, PirTssURGH Brass Co. 












DELICATE, FRAGRANT, LASTING 


If your dealer doesn’t keep it send 50c in stamy 
for a bottle to 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


































ment re SS. | for the boys, which 
For the bath it will be found a poston luxury by both 
old and young. The brush is all one piece and as soft 
FRANK MILLER’S it costs a little extra. 
Isn’t it worth something @ 
HARNESS [)RESSING 
cular, telling you how to secure 
a pair for yourself FREE. 
| peel or crack off, smut or crock by handling, 
| does not lose its lustre by age; dust will not 


the highest in the ft 
as silk. Price, 50 cents. Mailed upon receipt of 
Ask your retailer for a pair of the Heywood 
| FOR HARNESS, BUGGY TOPS, SADDLES, | 
HEYWOOD BOOT & SHOE CO, 
|stick to work finished with it. Is Nor | 


by 
Airs . imorov- | 
" AUP profession, for impre.| would stand 

pepe = 4 the muscles, and promoting a healthy action of | hard wear. z= t 
A boy’s shoe should be made 
price. For sale by all dealers in Toilet ¢ Ss. ito stand rough usage; this can 

(G. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass... Gone. and at the «, 
ae “| be done, and at the same time 
EVERY OWNER OF HARNESS SHOULD USE | its style may be preserved, but 

Shoes for Boys—if he doesn’t keep them, 

we will send them to you—Button or Lace— 

Sizes 13 to 114, $2.75; 2 to544, $3. Three widths. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for our cir- 

FLY NETS, TRAVELLING BAGS, 
MILITARY EQUIPMENTS, ETC. 
| Gives a beautiful finish, which will not 
WORCESTER, MASS. 

| VARNISH. Contains no Turpentine, Benzine, REFERENCE—Any National Bank. ee 2:3) 
Naphtha, Alcohol or other injurious articles. | MUS! Pete $1 \f & Send 10¢ for trial Order. 
es a ocal or Inst'l, Cat * 
SOLD BY ALL HARNESS-MAKERS. Musi ab Chi 
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Windsor Music Co., 215 Wabash-av cago 


The Storm Slipper 


is so high in front that it reaches 
almost to the top of the boot, and 
prevents any moisture from leak- 
ing in through the button-holes, 
and it also protects the boot from 
the dripping dress. 
AT ALL SHOE STORES. 











ASK TO SEE IT. 


We have recently published a handsomely ILLUSTRATED 
SOUVENIR, describing in an interesting manner the process of 
making a Rubber Shoe, from the time the raw rubber leaves 
the forest until the finished ‘trubber” covers the foot. Ask your 
nearest shoe-dealer for a copy, and if he has none write us direct 


“From the 
Forest 

to the 
Foot.” and we will see that you get it. 


| Boston Ruspser SuHoe Co., Boston, Mass. 
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A Waterproof Coat. 


This durable Coat can be worn on many 


occasions, and for many purposes: Hunting, 
Farming, Fishing, Tramping, Boating, Gardening, 
Playing. It is made of strong Brown Duck, with 
four outside pockets, two inside pockets, and a 
collar. For wear in sunshine or in rain. 

When ordering, send Chest measure. 
32 to 44 inches. 


Sizes, 





Any COMPANION subscriber can have one of 
|these Coats by sending us ONE new subscriber 


|and 10 cts. additional. Price, $1. Postage and 
| packing, 30 cts., when sent as a premium or pur- 


chased. 


' THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, Boston. 
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94 THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


his college life, shall I not train my soul to win a | the flag if you wanted to,” the prisoner went on, 


life that is gentle and true and merciful, and 
that takes hold of the “life that is to come.” 





THACKERAY’S TWO SIDES. | 


Mr. G. P. A. Healy, the portrait-painter, con- 
tributes to the New Haven Register some reminis- 


IRON. 


Where are the world’s chief iron mines ? 


“haven't any idea what it meant to us. In the first 
place it meant freedom—and freedom’s a big word 
|to us who’ve been penned up so long. Then it 
meant home—and I guess our boys like that word, 
ee too! Ask that boy sitting on the stairs; it meant 


life to him, and a good many more like him.” 

The boy on the stairway seemed quite willing to 
— but it was necessary to bend down and listen 
closely in order to hear his words. 

“I was one of them that couldn’t see the flag,” 
he whispered, “but I could see them that could see 


How is iron ore reduced ? 
Distinguish between steel, cast, wrought, malleable 


cences of the famous men who have sat for him, it, and I cheered with the rest. I couldn’t make | 


or with whom he has in other ways been acquainted. — noise, but I did some loud shouting inside 
Thackeray, he says, was never a sitter of his, but just the same 


FEBRUARY 12, 1891. 


“No, I knew better than that, with a single-barre| 


Sharps. If I had had your double-barrel, with 
big, solid bullet, | shouldn’t have run away. But ! 
go hunting for skins with my little Sharps, and | 
don’t want a grizzly to go hunting for my skin, no 
if | know it. 


“I’ve left him for you, and if you go there thi 


morning, there’s some snow about, and you’ 


likely come across his tracks. If you do, you’ll li 
astonished, I can tell you.” 


~~ — 


HONEST GHOST. 


Why will a tin dish rust ? 
Why does a sudden cooling harden iron ? 
Why does paper make better car-wheels than metal ? 


he met him on several occasions. Two of these | 
meetings gave him an insight into two of Thack- | 
eray’s characteristics—his weakness for titles and 

the society of high-born people, and his real kind- 

ness of heart, which he was given to concealing 

with a kind of false modesty. 


and galvanized iron. 


+ 





“Why will you take the boat, Jeremy ? 


One day in Paris I met Thackeray in the street. 
| “What, you here, Healy?” he said. “I thought 
| you were in America.” I replied that I was paint- 
|ing at Number 15 of that very street, and that, if 
he had a moment to spare on the following Thurs- 
day, I should be happy to show him my work. _ 

At the time appointed he called, and was, for 
him, most amiable. In the course of the conver- 
sation he said, “So we are to meet this evening.” 

I looked unintelligent, and he added, “Why, yes, 
Thursday evening. Didn’t you say we were to | 
meet at Lord Holland’s?” | 

“No,” answered I; “I am not invited.” | 

“Ah! Really? Good aiternoon!” he said, and 
almost instantly left the place, evidently quite dis- | 
gusted at having lost his time with one whom Lord 
Holland had not seen fit to recognize. 

Some years later I called on Thackeray in Boston. 
He recéived me with a sarcastic smile, assuring 
me that he felt exceedingly honored that I should 
condescend to think of a poor man of letters like 
himself. I answered with great seriousness: } 

“Mr. Thackeray, you quite mistake the motive | 
of my visit. It is not the man of letters I have | 
come to see; it is the man who cheered the last | 
days of a poor young fellow named Cook.” 

Sectentty his manner changed. “What! Did | 
you know Cook?” and he spoke as feelingly as if 
sarcasm had not become with him a second nature. 

Cook, a young American painter whom I knew 
“There’s a wreck in the offing,” said Jeremy, in Paris, very poor and friendless, fell ill, and | 

“I cannot see, but I know it; there was nothing left for him but to go to the hos- 
They have put forth a boat with two men to row it, pital. There I found him, not only ill, but in terror | 
They drift on the waves, and my brothers beneath— of the doctors, who, according to his story, made | 
i taget go, es me 80, Oe ereetin’ cease, | use of him for all sorts of surgical experiments. 
For the life of the crew of that vessel !” “If you can’t get me out of this place, I shall die 
of fear!” he exclaimed one day, when I called. 
Away in his boat went Jeremy, I immediately started a_ subscription among 
His mother stood wringing her hands ; the artists, who are never deaf to such appeals, 
The waves ran up in a crowd on the sands, and Cook was taken to the country. He had a 
The storm descended and smote the sea, 
Aad the shouts of the wind were as evil set free. 
“Jeremy !” 
But her cry was blown back in her throat, 
And her son went down with his boat. 


For the Companion, 


JEREMY. 


A BALLAD OF THE MAINE COAST. 


Why, my boy, will you go? 
The wind is high and the tide is low, 
The rocks are bare as a whale’s bleached bones, 
And out in the bay there the sand-bar moans— 
remy ! : 
You’re the last son of your mother, 
The sea has left me no other. 


“Last night, the air was still, Jeremy, 

But the ocean could not rest; 

The old moon held the new moon on her breast, 
Rocking it there like an ailing child. 
At dawn, to the eastward, the fog was piled, 

Jeremy, 
And the sun was red as an oven, 
And the water with wind-streaks cloven.” 


“I must take the boat,” said Jeremy, 

“Mother, whatever befall me. 

They are many—I hear them—who call me. 
My father the captain, my brothers seven, 
Are under the sea and their souls in heaven. } 

‘Jeremy !’ 
They call me—the souther’s a-brewing— 
They bid me be up and doing. 


of sunshine. A more grateful and happy creature 
I never saw. 


Thackeray, who watched with him night after 
night, and cared for this young stranger as if he 
had been one of his own blood, and I am very 
sure that, in order to give the dying man one bright 


—_—___~+@r»— —- 
For the Companion. 


IN TRAINING. 


‘‘That,’’ said a Sophomore in one of our col- - 
leges to a visitor, ‘“‘is John Black.’ He pointed 
to a wiry, muscular young fellow, who in boat- 
ing costume was making his way to the river- 
side. ‘*He is going to take a pull on the stream 


even a duke’s invitation. 
— +> 


KITCHEN ETYMOLOGY. 


;}many odd and unexpected relationships. 
| word “kitchen,” for example, bears little superfi- 


elderly lady, Miss Lavinia Stripe, writes a corre- 
cheerful room in a farm-house, and could be car- | spondent, kept a small millinery and notion store | of bliss. The Chicago Tribune relates a sad ex- 
ried into the garden, where he enjoyed every ray | in the village where I lived as a boy. Her store 


hour, the celebrated author would have refused | Lavinia’s shop windows always hung_full of val- | 


A ghost story, of the only authentic sort, come. 
from England, and is related by Wilbert Beale, ix 
his “Light of Other Days.” A young man, Mr. 
A., one night left London to take a trip into t) 
north of England, and had for a companion in the 
railway carriage but one man, a stranger. 


a ~~ o>—___—_- 


For the Companion. 


A VALENTINE. 


How shall I my Darling know 

From another one ? — — 
By her wealth of golden hair, Mr. A. addressed some remark to his fellow 

Gleaming in the sun ? traveller in starting, but the man took no notice «{ 
it, and began to read a newspaper with great dili 
gence. Presently Mr. A. went to sleep, and oi 
awaking, after an hour’s nap, found the carriave 
;empty. No station had been passed, and yet his 
| fellow-passenger had vanished. 
| He was puzzled, and believed himself to havc 
| been the victim of an apparition or a dream. 

Twelve months passed, and again the two tray 
ellers met, under precisely the same circumstances. 
Mr. A. resolved that this time the mystery shoul 
be solved. But he had had a hard day’s work, 
and in spite of himself, fell fast asleep. When he 
awoke, it was to find that his companion had mys 
teriously vanished. 

He now began to suspect that this second illusion 
might forebode some disaster, and joined his 
friends with a heavy heart. His sister, noticing 
his depression, urged him to accompany her to 
some neighborhood merry-making. He consented, 
but on entering the hall, started violently. 

“There! there it is again!” he exclaimed, with a 
| terrified look. 


By the eyes that are so blue— 
Eyes to match the sky— 

Or the flush the breezes left 
As they wandered by, 


Touching with their kiss her cheek, 
Making it the hue 

Of wild roses in the hedge, 
Where the sun breaks through ? 


Nay, but there are other girls 
Who have golden hair— 

Some of them, the gossips say, 
Weave with it a snare. 


Eyes and skies of tenderest blue 
Sometimes can betray— 

So I must my darling know 
In some other way. 


Fairest cheeks that pinkly vie 
With the rose at morn— 
They may match the rose too well ; 
They may hint a thorn. | 


nk A | “What do you mean?” whispered his sister, in 


Then I shall my Darling know— | alarm. a" 

I shall not be wrong: “The phantom!” he gasped, pointing to an ad- 
vancing figure. “I have seen it twice, in my jour. 
neys up here, and each time it vanished into air.” 

“How absurd!” said she, relieved. ‘That is the 
owner of Harold Park. The railway runs through 
his estate, and he has a private station, at which 
the train stops whenever it is signalled. He is 
deaf and dumb.” 


Hair and eyes and wild-rose cheek 
Fitly shall combine 

To enshrine the spirit’s grace 
Of my Valentine. 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


——___$_=§4 


a —~@>—__——__ 
ORIGINAL VALENTINES. 


A queer but kind-hearted and rather sentimental WEIGHING THE BABY. 


It is hard to be wakened suddenly from a dream 


| 
| perience of this sort by a young gentleman of that 


| was a little box of a place, not more than ten by | city in connection with his first baby. He was 
E. CAVAZZA. The poor fellow’s most constant visitor was | twelve feet in size, but it was always scrupulously | 
neat, and bright with the gay ribbons and feathers 
and flowers that made most of her stock in trade. 


very proud and happy, as he had a right to be, of 
course. 





“It’s a bouncer!” he exclaimed. “Where are the 
scales?” 
The domestic hunted up an old-fashioned steel 


During the second week of February, Miss | 


entines, and in-each window was a little card on | yard that had come down from a former genera- 


which was printed: “ORIGINAL’ VALENTINES;” | Hon. 


It was the only weighing-machine in the 


for while part of her valentines were of the usual | house. The baby, wrapped in the fleecy folds of 


yaper-lace and card-board and tinsel variety, she | Some light fabric, was suspended from the proper 
<ept also a goodly supply of fanciful and clever | hook, and the proud young father assumed charge 


creations which were the work of her own fingers. | of the exercises. 


The study of the origins of words brings to light | The verses on these original valentines were also | 
The | Of “her own get up.” 


| “Pll try it at eight pounds,” he said, sliding the 
| weight along the beam to that figure. 


Miss Lavinia long ago closed up her little shop, | “It won’t do. She weighs ever so much more 





for an hour. He is completely in the hands of 
his trainer now.” | 

‘And what does his trainer do for him ?”’ asked | 
the ignorant visitor. 

‘‘He regulates his whole day. John gets out of | 
bed at a certain minute every morning; he exer- 
cises with Indian clubs; is rubbed down; runs a | 
couple of miles on the course; takes a cold bath; | 
is rubbed down again, and so on until night. | 
Every mouthful he eats is prescribed by the | 
trainer. The day is strictly divided into hours | 
for exercise for rest, for bathing, and for work. 
The life he leads is as hard as the life of a galley- 
slave.” 

‘““Why does he do it ?”” 

“He is to run against the college champion. 
He must put himself in training if he wants to 
win the prize.” 

‘*What is the prize ?”” 

*A gold medal.”’ 

The visitor was also a young man. He did not 
want to run or jump or row fora prize, but he 
had a great ambition to live a high, noble, help- 
ful ‘life. 

It occurred to him now, that he had not been 
working so hard to that end as this other boy 
was working for a gold medal. When his com- 
panion left him, he walked on alone, thinking 
of it, and he made a resolution which may seem 
fantastic to some of the readers of this article. 

He would put his soul in training. Every 
morning he would give an hour to his Bible, and 
seek to bring his thoughts and motives into com- 
parison with the thoughts and motives of Christ. 

He would then exercise his judgment as this 
athlete did his body, to make it stronger. For 
instance, in the circle of his family and friends, 
his thoughts were likely to be harsh and censo- 
rious, for he was naturally a severe judge. But 
he would compel himself to find some good feat- 
ure in each character, to think of it, and look at 
his friends through its kindly light. 

His charity, like the athlete’s muscles, would 
be thus strengthened by use. 

The runner gave part of the day to climbing a 
steep mountain in the neighborhood; he thus 
gained power and health by the muscular exer- 
cise and by breathing purer air than that of the 
town. 


He, too, would try to leave behind the gossip, 
the trivialities, the coarseness on the dead level of 
his daily ‘life, and climb to the height of some 
noble thought, or of some great truth of science. 

Moreover, as the daily bath was necessary for 
the body of the athlete, so must it be for his soul. 


cial resemblance to the word “cook,” yet the two 

are from the same root, the Latin coquere, to cook. | 
Other derivatives from the same source are ‘“‘cake”’ 

and “biscuit” (the latter a thing twice cooked), 

“eoncoct,” to cook together, and “precocious,” 

which means, literally, cooked or ripened before 

the time. 


The word “loaf,” from the Anglo-Saxon hlaf, is 
own cousin, as we may say, totwo such unexpected 
words as “lady” and “jord;” a lady is a loaf- 
kneader, and a lord is a loaf-keeper. 

To “sup,” or take “supper,” is now to eat the last 
meal of the day; but the original meaning of the 
term was to drink, a meaning still retained by 
the closely allied “sip.” From the same root we 
get the words “sop” and “soup.” 

How curiously terms take on a new significance | 
is exemplified by the word “custard.” In these | 





sweetened, and then baked or boiled. It may be 


| tinguished from it. 


Yet the word “custard” is 
from the same root as “crust,” and originally 
meant a crust or a pasty. 

The connection of the word “salary” with “salt” 
| isa matter of general knowledge, but it is probably 

not so commonly known that “salad,” “sauce,” 

“souse” and “sausage” have the same saline origin, 

the idea of salting or seasoning having been fore- 

most in them all. 

When the ordinary reader looks in Skeat’s “Ety- 
mological Dictionary” for the word “sage,” he is 
most likely surprised to read, “Sage, a plant; see 
salvation.”” What possible connection can there be 
between this familiar condiment, and a condition 


herb was supposed to have healing virtue, and, 
therefore, was named “sage,” a term derived from 
the Latin salvus, safe. 

If we go to the same dictionary for the word 
“steak,” we read, “Steak; see Stick.” A steak was 
a slice of meat stuck on a wooden peg, and roasted 
before the fire. We have changed the custom, but 
retained the word. It is worth noting, also, that 
“etiquette,” “stake,” “stocking,” ‘“stoker” and 
“ticket,” have come from the same root. 

A “chop” is nothing but a “chap” or a “chip;” a 
“luncheon” is a “lump,” a piece broken off; a 
“stew” is something cooked on a “stove;” and a 
“pudding”—from “pad,” a bag—was originally an 
intestine filled with meat, in other words, a sausage. 


a 


“OUR FLAG.” 


One dreary morning late in the autumn of 1864, 
a number of Union prisoners were piloted up the 
Savannah River, past the historic Fort Pulaski, 
past the blockade of sunken vessels, and up within 
the Confederate lines. 


Then down the river came a Confederate steam- 
er, and as it turned a curve and came in sight of 
the Union vessels, there was heard, as if from 
somewhere within the steamer’s depths, a muffled 
shout, “Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah!’ 

This meeting at Savannah was for an exchange 
of prisoners between the Union and Confederate 
forces. Two steamers were lashed together, gang- 
ylanks thrown across, and the exchange begun. 
Man for man, a steady double line, one line of 
Union prisoners and the other of Confederates, 
walked across the gang-planks for days. 

“What was that hurrahing for, as the steamer 
turned the bend?” one of the prisoners was asked, 





He would,,by self-examination, seek to cleanse it | “8,2 came to the United States vessel. 


of all the finpurities that might originate within, 
or be gathered by contact with the world from 
without. 

Why, he thought, if this boy puts his body in 
sucl? severe training to gain a coveted honor in 


He smiled grimly and said, “Why, you see, some | 


of us happened to be where we could see down 
the river, and we caught sight of the old flag, the 


and bade a final farewell to earth, but there are 
many men and women who remember her for her | 
kindness and gentleness, and for whom each re- 
curring Fourteenth of February calls to mind the 


little shop and the “original valentines.” 


I remember how I, a bashful, awkward boy of | 
thirteen summers, slipped slyly into Miss Lavinia’s 
shop one February evening, and laid down a silver 


dime, saying as I did so: 


é 


| order,” charging but ten cents for something like | 
| this, with an appropriate name in the line: 





| 














“I want to get a valentine.” 
“Yes,” anid 

a little girl?”’ 
“Yes, ma’am,”’ with renewed blushes. 
“And you want a very pretty one, don’t you?” 
“Yes, ma’am,”’ with downcast eyes. 
“Light or dark complected little girl?” 
“Light, ma’am. With blue eyes.” 


Miss: Lavinia, brightly, ‘“‘and it’s for | 


than that!’ 
He slid the weight along several notches further. 
“My stars!” he said. “She weighs more than 
ten pounds! Eleven—twelve—thirteen—fourteen! 
| Is it possible!” 

He set the baby and steelyard down, and rested 
| himself a moment. 

“Biggest baby I ever saw!” he panted, resuming 
| the weighing process. “Fifteen and a half—-ix 
|} teen! This thing won’t weigh her. See! Sixteen 
is the last notch, and she jerks it up like a feather. 

“Go and geta big pair of scales at some neigh- 
| bor’s. I'll beta hundred dollars she weighs over 
| twenty pounds. Millie,” he shouted, rushing into 
| the next room, “she’s the biggest baby in the coun 
| try! Weighs over sixteen pounds!” 
| “What did you weigh her on?” inquired the 


“Then here is the very one for you. I have just | young mother. 


| finished it.” 
The “light-complected” little girl has it still. I 


| “On the old steelyard in the kitchen.” 


“The figures on that are only ounces,” she re- 


saw it only yesterday. It is made of two pink and | Plied, quietly. “Bring me the baby, John.” 
days a custard is a mixture of milk and eggs, | blue hearts ingeniously woven together, while a 

~ | golden spear runs through both. .On the back is 
cooked with or without pastry, but is sharply dis- | this original verse by Miss Lavinia: 


| camp, and found him arranging skins, which were 


“Oh, little maid with eyes of blue, 
May you love me as I love you, 
May our two hearts through life entwine, 
And so I send you this valentine.” 


Miss Lavinia also composed valentine verses “to 


“Oh, the name of Mary is pleasant to hear, | 
And the name of Lucy is sweet to the ear, 
And the name of Grace with true lustre doth shine, 
But Betty’s the one for my valentine.” | 


Little Miss Stripe’s verses were in demand, and 
caused many heart-flutterings and blushes of | 


of safety? But the answer is easy. This odorous | pleasure; and simple little rhymes as they were, | 


they played an important part In the adjustment of 

certain affairs whereby sundry of the young people 

of the village were made happy for life. 
a 


RUNNING FROM A GRIZZLY. 


Big Bill, a Swede by parentage, born in the 
United States, and a carpenter by trade, having | 
taken to skin-hunting, had located his camp in the | 
Big Horn range. He was six feet three inches in 
height, with broad shoulders and long arms. He 
was a first-rate shot, and used his Sharps rifle 
to bring down every animal clothed in a merchant- 
able skin. 


One morning Sir Samuel Baker, whose camp 
was only a mile away, strolled over to Bill’s 


neatly folded and perfectly dry, without any other 
curing than exposure to the Keen, dry air of the 
ten-thousand-feet altitude. Bill, in reply to Sir 
Samuel’s question as to his success in hunting on 
the previous day, said, “Il guess I was mostly occu- 
pied in running away from the biggest grizzly ever 
cubbed.” 

“There,” he continued, pointing out the spot, | 
“do you see that low, rocky cliff on the tiptop of | 
the hill just above us? That was the place, just 
beneath, on that terrace-like projection with a few | 
spruce-trees upon it. There’s a steep way down 
that cliff, and when I got down upon that terrace, | 
there were a lot of big rocks lying about. 

“All of a sudden one of ’em stood up on end | 
within ten yards of me, and sat up looking at me | 





| with the most innocent face I ever saw. That was | 


the biggest bear I ever came across; he was as big 


| as the largest bull I ever saw in the ranch. 


Stars and Stripes. We told the rest of them, and | 
| then they gave the three cheers you heard. They | 
weren’t much for strength, but they were the best | very likely when he wasn’t farther than ten yards 


we could give. 


- . | oft, 
“You, who haven’t been where you couldn’t see | place to run to! | 





“There he was, sitting up on end like a dog, and 
almost laughing. There was no laugh in me. I 
don’t think I ever ran so fast in all my life.” 

“But why didn’t you shoot him?” asked Sir 
Samuel. 

“Shoot him?” replied Big Bill. “Oh yes; that’s 


off, and fT would have had a poor start, and no 





+o 


CANDID. 
Old Captain Joe, as he was locally called, was a 
characteristic type of the New England skipper, 
and on all that part of the Maine coast where his 


life was passed he was as well-known as the morn- 


ing sun. The stories told of him are endless, but 
the one which most pleases the old men of his own 
village is the following: 


On one occasion Captain Joe was running into 
the harbor with a schooner very heavily loaded, 
and with rigging so stiffened with ice as to be 
almost unmanageable. A sudden squall struck her, 
and she was driven upon a dangerous ledge near 
the mouth of the bay. Here she hung in danger of 
foundering or of breaking in two, until the rising 
tide allowed of her being kedged off. 

This took place in plain sight of the village folk, 
some of whom even took a boat and went to the 
assistance of Captain Joe, and the whole village 
knew what had happened. * 

The getting of the schooner afloat and up to the 
wharf was so long a job, that it was many hours 
before Captain Joe got ashore. As he mace his 
way toward his home he met an old crony, « sea 
captain like himself. 

“Well, Cap’n,” his friend said, “you had rather 
a hard brush of it this morning.” 

“Well, yes,” Captain Joe answered, “it was 
rather higher than was comfortable. Some s:y the 
schooner run ashore on Thompson’s reef, and 
some say she didn’t; but for my part,” he con- 
cluded, with an air of the most perfect candor, “! 
shall always allow that she teched !” 








Ss ~~ _ 
POWERFUL EMOTION. 


An old colored man who used to tell storics toa 
group of children on an Arkansas plantation be- 
fore the war, had one story which the children 
were very fond of hearing which ended, “AY 
when dis innocent and accuse man got ’quitted in 
de co’t, fo’ de judge an’ fo’ de juhy, dey al! in de 
co’t-room sobered aloud!” 


The idea that many people “sobered aloud’ 
always had a thrilling effect upon his young 
hearers, although they had very little idea how tt 
was done. Years afterwards one of them asked 
old Uncle Jeff what he meant by it. 

“Dat’s de way ‘twuz tole to me, chile,” said he, 
“*way back in Allybammy.” 

‘But how could people ‘sober aloud?’ ” per sisted 
his inquisitor. “Don’t you suppose they all sobbed 
in the court-room ?” : 

“Go ’long, chile,” said Uncle Jeff, with offended 
dignity; “what kind o’ sorrowful soberne== (oe* 
that ’spress? I tell you what it wur, and no ‘stakin 
it, dey all in de co’t-room sobered aloud!” 
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|his head right under the orange dish. Off tum- | 
| bled the yellow balls, and what a scurrying to | 
catch the precious things. 


The “‘Swifts’’ were upset and there was danger | 





Small came to the rescue and helped Bob to the | 
end of his skein, where was tied his ‘‘valentine.”’ | 
Mamma Small opened it, and read for him 
aloud : 

*¢*T will do lame Sally Bonny’s chores in the 
mornings" ”’ 

“Oh dear—if ’taint too cold!” cried Bob, rub- 
bing his bumped spot and looking rueful, for he 
disliked to get up early. 

“*<Tf "taint too cold!” No! no! you’ve got to, 
anyway, cold or hot, so there!’’ shouted Tom 
Parsons. 

Then it was Tom’s turn. He was deft of hand, 
and soon came to Valentine number two. 

“TI will learn to sew and knit and be handy, 
so to help mother. She has to work so hard 
for me!”’ 

“Citl-boy! girl-boy!’’ shouted Bob. 

“IT don’t care, I will—see if I don’t!’ declared | 
Tom, stoutly. 

Now Nettie took anend. Her skein was snarly, 
but her patience held out, and at the end was the | 
promise : | 

“T will try to keep a soft tung!”’ 

“Good! good!’ cried grandpa, pounding his 
came on the hearth. 

Nan White next whirled the Swifts and got: | 

“TI will not quarrel at home and abroad, and 





For the Companion. 


MARGERY’S VALENTINE. 


There’s a ding-a-ling-ling of the doorbell, 
Then a patter of feet on the floor, 

And Margery cries, “Oh! goody, 
There’s a valentine left at the door.” 





She looks and exclaims, “’Tis a beauty! 
But, oh! it’s the funniest joke, 

For here’s dear little baby cousin 
With ‘Valentine’ pinned on her cloak.” 


Yes, the darling is standing there, bundled 
In fur from her head to her toes, 

One cheek is as red as an apple 
And one is as pink as a rose. 


She toddles along to the parlor, 
Then holds up her face for a kiss— 
“Was a valentine ever,” cries Margie, 
“So perfectly lovely as this!” 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


keep my hands clean.”’ 
So the Swifts spun round, amid dancing and 
shouting, bringing to Sukey Allen’s hand the | 


valentine : | 





out grumbling.” 


of breaking up the party, but fortunately Mamma | pleasant Sunday.” 


| good that nobody will know me no more.” 


| children’s hearts grew warmer, larger and more | 


COMPANION. _ 9 


“1 will wate upon gramma and grampa with- 


To Tim Akers: 
‘“‘] will lead blind Johnny Rich to church every 


To Milly Flint: 
“I’m a-goin’ to turn over a new leaf and be so 


“Stick down the corner, Milly !’’ cried grandpa, 
shaking off his glasses with laughter. 

Then came the last skein, and fly-away Jack 
Mills began it. His ball was ong-sided and 
‘“‘wobbly,”’ the children said, but the promise was 
straight enough : 

“T won’t kick back if another boy tries to crow 
over me!" 

How they all shouted! Grandma clapped her 
hands softly, and grandpa drummed his cane Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
harder than ever, making old Dan bark till the | 1 
room rang. i 

= . . | ANAGRAM. 

See a “ne Sie ee > | The first and third lines of each stanza rhyme; 
a silk muffler to Tim, a work-basket with thimble, | also the second and fourth. The omitted words 
scissors and needles to Tom, perfumed soap and | are all formed from the fourteen letters omitted in 
a nail-brush to Nan, and so on. | the last line. 


| 
; ; ; | Please listen, fair maids, if you wishto * * * * * * * 
, — > . . ailures, | Please n, fair if) ; 
I will not say that there were not some failures, | ‘The myst’ry of love, as it rules in my heart. 
for a year is a long time, but I do know that the | Though long I may live, and though far I may 
| travel, 
I love best the one whom I loved at the « * * «* «. 








° . = Dictate view ars. 
kindly in this loving, helpful service to others There once was a time when she saved me from 
* * # *, 
An evil suggestion the Tempter had * « « *, 
And me he deceived; but twas hard to take two in. 
She showed me the wrong, helped me turn and 
repent. 


——+@r—__—_- 


Wry is a postman’s bag on the Fourteenth of 
February like a confectioner’s shop? There are 


many sweet things in it. What wonder I loved her? What wonder I kissed 
ay? 


3 nae a She kept me from falling. She helped me to 
Why is it dangerous to go out on St. Valen- RR, 
tine’s Day? Because Cupid’s arrows are flying O, boys and young men! Are you blessed with a 


ee Hee RES 
about in all directions. Take counsel of her, if she’s gentle and wise. 














“Ty You'2l Exchange Your Heart for Mine 
I'l Taxe You for My Yalentine” 








For the Companion. 
NETTIE SMALL’S PARTY. 


“Stop! Stop! Wait a minute! I’m going to 
have a valentine party !’” shouted Nettie Small, | 
to attract the attention of the girls and boys 
swinging their book-bags, talking and laughing 
on their way to school. 

“Oh, oh! How nice!’ from the girls. | 

“Hurrah! What fun!’’ from the boys. 

“It’s going to be real cute! Mamma says we 
might try to make somebody happy on that day 
and all the year; and she’s going to help us. 
She says that each one of us must write on a little 
Piece of paper what he would be willing to do, 
real truly, you know, and send it to my house 
before the party, and—well, I’m not going to tell 
you any more about it.”’ 

But I’m afraid that the idea was not a pleasing A VALENTINE BEE. 
one scnerally, for on St. Valentine’s Eve only «J]’m going to write a valentine to papa,’’ said 
four hoys and three girls appeared at the party. Clara, who was twelve years old. 

But they made more noise and fun than a regi- “I’m going to write a valentine to papa,’’ said 
ment, Aunt Patty said. | Johnnie, who was nearly eleven, and taller than 

Mainma Small had prepared the party room, Clara, and determined not to be outdone by her, 
and a little later the door was thrown open. especially where papa was concerned. : 

In the centre stood Grandma Small’s great *“So’m I,”’ put in eight-year-old Bess. 

“Swifts” filled with eight skeins of yarn, the! «Me too,” said six-vear-old Bertie, who could 
ends of which were held in grandma’s hand, print nicely. 

and on one side was a table with such tempting| «J’m a-doin’ to write ’im a whole lot o’ balen- 
dishes of oranges, cakes and goodies as to make | times,” said Boy Blue, who was hardly four, and 


the hungry boys cast very longing glances toward | didn’t even know his letters. 
It. 


For the Companion. 


TO EMELINE. 


For little blue-eyed Emeline 

Is made this little rhyme of mine; 
I write my love in every line 

To greet my pretty valentine. 


| 


O may her day be always fine, 

And may the sweetest posies twine, 
And may the light of Heaven shine 
About my pretty valentine. 


And may her loving heart incline 

To like this little rhyme of mine, 
And send me soon some word or sign 
That she will be my valentine. 


——————~or——_—_— 


For the Companion. 





. | ‘Why, of course, let’s all write valentines to 
First the yarn must be wound, and Bob Murch, papa,’’ said mamma, brightly. ‘Grandma will, 
being the oldest, was invited to select one from | I know, for he’s her own boy. We'll paste ’em 
the many threads held in Grandma Small’s hand. | all together with hers at the beginning, and Boy 
Then he began to wind—backward, of course. Blue’s at the end. Won’t that make a grand 
What awkward work he made of it! The girls | combination valentine? And I know ’twill please 
laughed at him! The boys called him old Poky! | papa.” 
He dropped the ball, and it rolled around all the | ‘*We’ll have a sort of a valentine bee,” said 
table-legs. Bob crawled after it, and bumped | grandma, “like the paring bees I’ve told you 








about. Now, let’s all sit around the big table | Forget not the old friends for those that are newer. 
and go to work. Boy Blue shall have my gold A 7 ne’er forget the one named in these 
pencil to write his.”’ Other loves may be true, but her love is * * * * *. 
‘And we'll write on this legal-fold note-paper,”’ —— Baring the truest of fee 
said mamma. ‘Write just on one side, and we’ll 2. 
paste them end to end, and here’s a great long 
envelope to send them in. Now let’s be busy, 
and get them done before the postman comes.”’ 
Papa was away on business. It seemed to the 
little folks that he had been gone a long time, 
but, anyhow, they could send him a great big | 1. Ist, William Henry Harrison. 2d, Abraham 
valentine, and the pens and pencils and paint-| Lincoln: 3d, George W: 


VALENTINE PI. 
Lo! verses three 
I build to thee— 
An ague stays our words, I see. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


brushes were very busy indeed for the next hour.| 2. No. 1. 
If I could show you all the verses and pictures A 
that went into that valentine, 1 know you’d laugh. a a * A : * x’ = 
Each sheet of mamma’s paper, when unfolded, | ee EO 
was a foot long; so that when grandma and * E I = oO 
mamma and Clara and Johnnie and Bessie and L : 2 2.8 L N 
Bert and Boy Blue had all written and printed | “4 8 ™ 


and drawn and painted their valentines, and| 1to2, Arrival. 1to3, Acheron. 2to3, Lincoln. 

mamma had joined them together end to end, the | 4 to 5, Abraham. 4 to 6, Advenes. 5 to 6, Morions. 
2 : S 4to 5 and 2 to 3, Abraham Lincoln. 

grand combination valentine was seven feet long. 


‘‘More’n a foot longer than papa,”’ said Bertie, ae a 
as they gathered around to admire their work. eo 4 
‘‘Now we must put it into the envelope,” said | °F .a2 2 & 3s 
mamma, “for it’s nearly time for the postman.” | z T . “ N ’ 
“T guess he’s coming now,” said Clara; ‘I hear | - E ‘ I Ye am c “i D- 
some one.” | er : 
The next minute there was a rush to the door, E 





and the valentine was left spread on the table. J to 2, Chatted. 1 to 3, Calends. 4 to 5 and 2 to 3, 
Nobody cared whether the postman came or | Charles Dickens. 4 to 6, Cuticle. 5 to 6, Sincere. 
not, for there was papa himself, and I can’t begin| 3+ Solomon Grundy. 


to tell you how pleased he was with his grand = & &@ 2 Aa L L E D 

combination valentine. | Ss Ses A eS 

ames | co 8B > ts eR SS a8 

pcmcia i | x BDkttTt A Tt 8B 

| Pt &B &® A SR BS 

Basy’s Auntie was drawing pictures to keep E .L ~ '. & 2 2 

I iet, ~ » 5e. © .© 3 P R I Ss E 

ler quiet, and carefully made a horse. After a > BA — a ae - « 
E 


long look the little one said, “I like dat squirrel 
pretty well.” 


Cc A Ss H I RK 8 
Third row, Candlemas. Sixth row, Lamartine 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often ven its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of t aper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number | 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from the | 
Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post- Office Money Order, 
Bank C heck, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, a8 no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Re newals. -Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of | by ind before the date opposite your 
name on your pa which shows to what time 
your subse yiption is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed to 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 
THRUSH. 


Thrush, so familiar to many mothers, is an in- 
flammatory disease of the mouth, caused by a 
microscopic vegetable parasite, which has been 
discovered and described only within the last fifty 
years. The disease is characterized by a white 
exudation from minute spots of inflamed mucous 
membrane on the tongue, mouth and lips. The 
spots are often so abundant that they unite and 


form curd-like patches, which sometimes cover the | 


entire mouth in front of the palate, and resemble 
a diphtheretic membrane. 

The affected parts are hot and tender; the stom- 
ach and bowels are disturbed, and there is more 
or less fever. In rare cases, the thrush extends 
from the mouth down to the stomach, and in still 
rarer cases, to the bowels. 

The disease occurs mostly in infants and in the 
aged. In the aged it is difficult of cure. It also 
occurs as secondary to acute and chronic diseases, 
in which case, especially in the latter, it often 
proves fatal. 

Thrush is caused directly by vegetable parasites, 


the germs of which float in the air; but these | 


germs find the conditions of their development 
and growth only where the vitality has already 
been lowered. Hence, the chief prevalence of the 
disease is — the children of the poor, whose 
surroundings are bad, and whose food is insufti- 
ciently me he but all children of unhealthy | 
mothers are liable to it. So are delicate young | 
women, whose blood is deficient in red corpuscles. 

An acid condition of the system is favorable to 
the development of the disease. For this reason 
infants are peculiarly exposed to it, since the secre- 
tions of their mouths are acid, instead of alkaline, 
during the early weeks of their lives. 

The disease is contagious, as has been proved | 
by inoculating healthy children with the white | 
exudation. Children, therefore, should be guarded 
from exposure to it. The danger of exposure is 
increased by the fact that the treatment of the dis- 
ease requires the mouth to be washed out at every 
meal. 

Thrush may be so mild as to require only the 
local application, every few hours, of a little pow- 
dered borax mixed with an equal amount of sugar, 
and a careful regulation of the diet, preceded by a | 
mild dose to remove any irritating matter. 





The food of the mother, besides being nourish. | 


ing and abundant, should be alkaline, instead of | 
acid, in its tendency. If the child is brought up 
by hand, lime-water should be added to the milk 
in the proportion of one to three. 
In most cases it is wisest to call the family physi- 
cian. 
a 
FAITHFUL. 


Lovers of dogs and of stories concer ning their | 
fidelity will be glad to know that a monument has 


recently been erected on Helvellyn, a mountain of 


Cumberland, England, to the memory of that trav- 
eller and his dog who inspired the well-known 
poems by Scott and Wordsworth. 


The traditional school-boy, who is expected to 


know everything, is certainly familiar with Scott's 
lines, beginning : 
“I climbed the dark brow of the mighty Helvellyn.” 


Those by Wordsworth are entitled “Fidelity.” 
In 1805, Charles Gough, the young man in ques- 


tion, was returning to Wythburn, where he lodged, 
from a fishing excursion in Patterdale. He prob- 
ably took a false step, during a blinding hail-storm 
or dense fog, and was killed by falling from the | 


high crags to a ridge of rock below. 


This was on April isth, and on July 20th sal 
bones were found, watched over by his starving 
dog, a little yellow, rough-haired terrier. She had | 


| ling her. 


THE YOUTH’S 


she had to range far and wide to find them, during | For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 


her three months’ watch. The state of her master’s 
body proved beyond a doubt that she did not touch 
it to satisfy her hunger. 

She was taken away, when the traveller’s re- | 
mains were removed, and died, a few years after- 
ward, at Kendal. 

The suggestion that the monument should be 
erected came from Miss Frances Power Cobbe, the 
unfailing friend and defender of animals. 


> _ 
NOT COMFORTED. 


e P . 
A lady was walking in a country road, and 


passed a district school-house just as the scholars | 
were dismissed. There were big boys and little | 
| boys, black children and white children, tall girls | 


and short girls. The teacher herself came out last, 
closed and locked the door with a snap, and walked 
away up the hill. 


Only one child was left, a little girl of eight or 
nine, done up in a purple hood and a knitted “com- 
forter.” She lingered on the steps, looking sadly 
up and down the path and into the doorways, evi- 
dently trying to find something. 

The lac y, approached, and asked what was troub- 
It was her mitten that was lost, the child | 

said, with perfect faith in the lady’s sympathy ; 
she had only one left, and they were new, and her 
mother would scold her so! It was a new mitten, 
| the poor little thing repeated, pitifully—red, with 
open work on the wrist. 

The lady joined in the search, but quite in vain. 
Then she tried a little philosophy on the youthful 
mind. 

She told the little girl not to care; to tell her 
mother bravely, and not mind the scolding. There 
were many things in life to be borne with courage; 
she herself had lost many things—friends and pos- 
sessions and hopes—but she had learned to be very 
brave about it. 

Yes,” said the child, to whom the argument 
brought no comfort, ‘“‘yes, but did you ever lose 
your mitten?” 


eo —_ 


DOSING A CAT. 


quent, in which a measure of common-sense, or 
mother-wit, is of more service than much learning. 
And so it happens that one may sometimes receive 
aid from a quite unexpected quarter. 





| A New York gentleman, according to the Sun, 
had an Angora cat upon which he set a great value. 
Unhappily she was in somewhat frail health, but 
could not be persuaded to take medicine. It was 
| put into her milk and mixed with her meat, but all 
such experiments were unsuccessful. 

Attempts to force it into her mouth and down 
her throat proved equally unavailing. She would 
not take the disagreeable dose. 

At last a young Irish girl, just from the old coun- 
ry, was received into the kitchen, and heard of 
the cat difficulty. 

“Sure!” said she, “give me the medicine and 
some lard, and I’ll warrant she’ll be ’ating all I 
give her.” 
| She mixed the powder and the grease, and 
smeared the cat’s sides with the compound. Pussy 
at once began licking herself clean, and of course 
swallowed the medicine. 

The master of the house expressed his pleasure 
and gratitude. 

“Faith!” said the girl. “In Ireland everybody 
knows how to give medicine to a cat.’ 


a 


~~} —_ 





KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


An illustration of the truth of this proverb is 
found in Mr. J.G. Bertram’s book, ‘“‘The Harvest 
of the Sea.”” It seems that a monopoly of the 
extensive fisheries of Scotland and England once 
came into the hands of a man who kept his agents 

| at the principal stations, and required them to fur- 
| nish him all facts that came to their knowledge. 


At one of his stations in the far North, the fish- 
| ing had been unsuccessful for the greater part of 
the season, and there was no prospect of improve- 
;}ment, when he looked into the matter. Upon 
| examining his agent’s letters from that place for 
|} some years back, he found, by a comparison of 
| dates, that ata certain place herrings were likely 
to be found. He: accordingly instructed his agent 
| to send his boats to that spot. 

The fishermen laughed at the idea of a man’s 
| sitting some hundreds of miles away and telling 
| them where to get fish; but as his orders were pos- 

itive, they had to obey, and the consequence was 
that they returned the next morning loaded with 

herrings. 
a oa 


WHAT TWO MEN SAID. 


“Why is it,” writes a woman to the Chicago 
| Tribune, “that you never hear of the prattle in 
which men indulge on the street and about the 


shops?” She thinks their talk is quite as inane as 


that of the women. 


remembering : 
“Hello, old man.’ 
“Hello, pd. es 
“How’s things?” 
“Kinder so-so. How’s’t with you?” 
“So-so. Anything new?’ 
“Same old story.” 


Then they looked each other in the face for a| 


| quarter of a minute and one of them asked, 
| “Where did you get that tie?” and the other said, 
| “Where did you get that hat?” 

Then they actually shook hands and separated. 


They were men. Did you ever hear more mean- 


| ingless twaddle than that between two women? 
~ 


WITTILY ACKNOWLEDGED. 


A laughable little story is told of a woman on 


the witness-stand in a French court. 


years old. 


“But,” said the magistrate, “did you not tell me 
you were thirty when you appeared before me two 


y ears ago?” 

“I think it very likely,” she replied, smilingly 
acknowledging her 
abashed. “I am not one of those women who say 
one thing to-day and another thing to-morrow.” 


= 


CAREFUL. 


given birth to puppies, which were found dead | bright boy’s question. 


beside the corpse. 


It is believed that the dog had sustained her own 
life by means of dead sheep, which are sometimes 
left on these hills, and it is highly probable that 


“Papa,” said Mga who has recently joined a 
t correct to say, ‘The noes 


debating society, “is 
has it,’ or ‘The noes have it?’” 


“It depends, my son, on whether you are ti king | 


about a vote or about a cold in the head.’ 


There are emergencies, and they are not infre- | 


Here is a dialogue which I remember,—I heard it 
from two men,—though I confess it isn’t worth | 


She was | 
asked her age, and answered that she was thirty 


falsehood, and not at all 


A wise parent thinks twice before answering a | ADDED FOR POSTAGE ND PACKIN \G; SAFE 
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ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best | 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25centsa bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
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nd all makes new, at low’st prices,easy 
nts no extra chg.Send for cata 
save money. Rouse, "Hazard &Co., 8 GSt. Peoria, Il 


ro 10 pkts. reliable Flower Seeds, 
EE E D i¢ Oc. 5 Cos Vegetable Seeds, 1 0c. 

| mixed German Flower 
Seeds, 400 Kinds, 7 es, —— ie ae 5S.-4 

|30c. Best and cheapest. Beautiful Cata. tells how to 

grow and cook, free. J.J. BELL, Windsor, N. Y. 


| FLORAL PARK TUBEROSE GROUNDS. 
We have made a specialty of growin . 
Excelsior Pearl Tuberoses bor five years, 
are the most extensive raisers in t) 
Northern States Our stock is now 
~ thoroughly acclimatized The bulbs 
< Fe the Sou more a those imported 
hern States. They are sure 
e can affcrd to sell our 
a. Bulbe at a low figure: 6, 25c; 
12, 40c; 100, $2 50; by mail postage paid. 
Our Giadioh Stock is the finest in the 
country. Fuller’s Grand sg as. 
12 large, flowering Bulbs, 20c. 
senor oe Bicolor, the most aac 
flowering — in cultivation, a 
Startling Offer, our great “ Bunker Hill” co!.ection, for $1.00, com- 
pate ho packets flower seeds, mag Widen teed Paste. a8 Bs 
each New Ma ite, b seay occa ee a 
Ella May Puller Bwrect Pea, 2 new Geran‘ nian, 2 Spider is found in no other strain in America, Package post 
fre. J, BOE 3 Tuberoses. A nd I Manritia Vine Ricolor ee paid, 25c. My Catalogue contains colored plate of 


free. J, ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥. | | samepainted from nature. Send 10c. for same,or 25c. 
7 | | for pkg. of Fairy Pansy, and receive Catalogue free, 
Se OS that will Crow, 


JOHN A. SALZER, La Crosse, Wis. 
| crea a a IO 
That's what we all waut—Seeds that will G 0 0 D SI I i D S 
» grow—Seeds that are fresh, pure and true 
to name—and that's the kind I strive to 
phe Some of these I grew myself, — 


imported from the finest flower spec 
ists of Germany, England and France. Only can p 
Many seeds are — than these, but Choles Ver awd and 
none are better. ry them yourself and 
see. Here's a charming collection I am Beautiful Flowers. 






































Y NEW STRAL a: 
doubt the acme a ciation Noting that we 
can say can give to the reader an adequate idea of their 
beauty and splendor. Their everblooming quality, 
giant size, velvety texture, marvelous combination of 
colors running through almost every imaginable shade 
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lling extensively: Price per Pkt. 
| China and Seam Pinks, all colors, ” 10 Direct from Headquarte: 
| tant gy , mR Write TO-DAY, naming this paper, to 
Pansy, large flowering, 
N. i fi t & W & 
| I etait tate Flower of Lalifernta) 1s e ATLEE BU RPEE co. 
| aoe : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Asters, all kinds, a grand array, 10 copy of ‘their 
ALSO FOUR SPLENDID NOVELTIES: nia ef eS and Biegantly Illustrated 
| Blaache Ferry Sweet Pea, = k for 1891, 
Liboch Mame 33 Wen coown yt many years a8 


and one more striking novelty of my own selection given as a 


Special Prize, in all 12 Packets—costing $1.00 at retail— j 
sent with Cal 30ck. Be sure to get my 
Catalogue for iy ~ pe Ser gr aged Hs ‘8 ——- 
book and will please you. ow your friends this and sen eir 
pad with yours; for ores nook oxiva order I will send yous Every ery Live Farmer and Gardener should have it. 
novelty. I shall be delighted with your order; you will be ~ for Elegant Colored Plate of Cornish Indian 
K, '10¢ «= Game Fowls, made from life by Lee. The 


daighes ng F MYRIC (Box Northboro,Mass, | only one in America. Showing their grand shape 


Gent i0e. for r Oatalegue and get 8 Pkts of Seeds Free. = and beautiful color. P. A. Webster, Cazenovia, N. 




















The Latest and Grandest Novelty Out. 


NELLIE LEWIS CARNATION. 


Flowers very large and full, and of a color never before seen in 
Carnations — an EXQUISITE SHADE OF PINK. 





For Gourative purposes and corsage ge bouquets they are un- 
surpassed bowl filled with them, used at a dinner a short 
time ago, lighted up the entire table. Don’t fail to place your 
order at once, as we control the entire stock and have only a 
limited number of plants. 

Price, 50 cents each; Three, $1.25; Six, $2.25; Dozen, $4.00. 

1K’S SEE DS Never Disappoint, is the verdict of the 
millions who have planted them. 

Vick’s Floral panted for 1891 contains over 100 large pages, 
hundreds of illustrations, colored plates, Best Novelties, all worthy o 
cultivation ; $1000 and $200 cash —_. Price 10 cents, which deduct 
| from first order and it costs noth EB: 

JAMES VICK, SE SMAN, _Rochester, N. ¥. 


HARDY ‘‘PERPETUAL” ROSES. 


We offer extra-sized, large, blooming, 3-year-old —¥ 


THAT WILL BLOOM THE SAME SEASON PLANTED, {0 


demand for plants ready for immediate flowering; not little 
—— that require tim , = to grow, but good 


lants ‘that will bloom this summer, and 
AT T VERY LOW LOW PRICES ™ plants that will de- 
R. every one in 
every way ; so cheap as to hin the reach of all 
and so choice as to meet Pine. strictest scrutiny of 
the most critical rosarian. Our collection contains 
only the finest and newest sorts in cultivates 
amon which are the following gems: ALFRE 
LOM ME, a grand rose, very large and extre 4 
t, carmine crimson. ULRICH 






















































RU ER, an elegant flower, finer in every 
way than “Gen. Bo ae” Ba bright cherry, 
exquisite. Ts. the 
most lovely f*. of carmine on large and 
fragrant. JEAN LIABAUD, fiery crim- 
son, shaded with black, cay and velvety. This 
ventey approsches # black rose most near 
ly of an GNA CHARTA, immense 

were, caine ~ tk wn, rich dark pink, 
superb, MARIE BAUMANN, crimson 
vermilion, exquisitely shaded and richly per- 
eg med ; no collection is complete without 
Single plants of the above-named 
# rts will be furnished = 50 cts. each, 
or the 6 for $2.50, o 
12 plants, in 12 best sorts (including te 


above), for 
P] plants, ‘in 12 best sorts (including the 
a , for 7.00. 
100 plants, in 2 best sorts (including the 
above), for 825.0 
WE OFFER ALSO SOME EXQUISITE NOVELTIES 
and ODDITIES in NEW JAPANESE FORMS 
of this charming flower. They form 4 
most unique group, and will be found in- 
valuable on account of the rich decora 
tive effects produced. The foliage is par 
ticularly attractive, very dark lossy 
green, tata as if varnished, studded 
with large single beautiful flowers, 4 
inches across, in the wildest profusion; 
they flower from early summer until 
autumn, and are succeeded by large 
bright-colored crimson seed poids, 5° 
7 that it is difficult to say whether 
the P ants are more effective in flower oT 
fruit. RUGOSA RUBRA, deep ros, 
borne in large clusters. RUGOSA 
ALBA, the famous white variety, 
Md. GEORGES BRU YY a pare ; long, slender, white-pointed buds, very fragrant. Price, “€1.00 
each, the 3 ports oa 2.50 r doz 
PERSIAN YE LOW, nthe finest bright yellow, hardy rose, foliage faintly scented like the sweetbrier; 
Price, i conte ait 3 ft 0; $6.00 per dozen. ad, NT , “the snow-white rose, 
bedd iy AL, or for cemetery-planting. A perfect snowball when in bloom. Price, 50 
cents aa 6 for $2.30 100 it dozen. By Selene « or pe at shore ENTS 5 
BY MAIL, ON ce THEIR LARS TS “EA CH MUST BE 
SREIVAL & ANTEED to any P’. 0. in 
and cheapest by mail except in large quantities a 4 et vicinity t 
AT N Gan be planted as soon as frost is out o: _— full pane ned for cultivation sev 
« with each order, also a copy of our large ated C atalegue of t 
ALL _ THE E BEST NEW SEEDS AND PLANTS It is very complete, handsomely illustrated, artistic, 
e ———— interest to all lovers of choice flowers. Sent 


readers of THE ie inclosing stamps to pay postage. Address, mentioning THE COMPANION, 


F. R. PIERSON, EusmAN- Tarrytown,N.Y. P.O.Box Y: 
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For the Companion. 


PICKERING’S POOL. 


Straight out of the North, with a leap from its | of the Hudson Bay Company. 
fountain-lake, hurries the Nepigon River—a tide | to render more than a few of the peculiarities of | 
of clear, green water, wild for forty miles, till it | his diction. 


sweeps swiftly round the Red Rock pool, and 


broadens out to smoothness on the Lake Superior | 


level. 

The great speckled trout of this cold river have, 
made it celebrated wherever fishermen congre- 
gate. 

To have fished this stream is to have taken a 
degree in angling—it is to have learned that five- 
pounder, six-pounder, or even seven-pounder 
speckled trout really do exist; it is to have 
almost survived churlish doubt of the truthful 
men who say that ten-pounders have been netted 
in Lake Nepigon. 

But the river itself is even more satisfactory 
than its wonderful trout. One broods in reverie 
upon the sparkle of its waters; yearns to know 
what was to be seen far up the misty, unvisited 
reaches that he paddled past in the early morn- 
ing; hears the clash of Nepigon’s cascades when 
he sees a jointed rod; watches his flies of fancy 
whirled away in bubbles on the edge of its 
torrents ; in thought goes hurtling along 
with its incessant and furious forces to the peace 
of the mighty Lake, into which they are re- 
ceived. 

The river pours on as if it had a duty to reach 
the end, as if angry to be obstructed, and as if 
striving against barriers with a fierce determi- 
nation to push through or gather force to sweep 
the very earth away. 

Think of it as a deep, wide rush of green ice- 
water, now flanking high, brown precipices as if 
it had crowded them out of the way, then sliding 
smoothly over long slopes, to race, crashing, 
through a bowlder-strewn cafon, and again 
thrusting forth, in the wider places of its bed, 
eddies that march straight back along the main 
current with a tumult of crests that mingle, clash- 
ing, with the parent flood, and are swept down 
by it. 

Of all these eddies, that of Pickering’s Pool is 
wildest. The savage rapids here completely en- 
circie a great basin of smooth, though swelling 
water, out of the billowing surface of which trout 
are ever flashing up and falling back with a 
splash that you cannot hear above the roar. 

Fancy a cyclone raging round a space of quiet 
air; conceive yourself on the outside of the whirl, 
and able to see clearly through it to the un- 
disturbed ground within; imagine flocks of fowls 
there, unconcernedly pecking their food—and you 
may somewhat realize the sensation of one who 
watches fish lazily rising out of the inner space 
of Pickering’s Pool, to take gauzy midges that 
hover over its heaving, but uncreased depths. 

One may find himself wondering how the trout 
got there and how they are to get away; for the 
imagination balks a little at the thought that 
even fishes can safely descend the torrent that is 
hurled into the Pool, or stem the huge swoop of 
its discharging cascade. 

Gazing steadily at the great Pool, one perceives 
that the smooth billows of its rapid-encircled 
space have a motion which thrusts foam-patches 
and branches gradually outward to the raging 
circumference. These objects are grasped by the 
mighty currents, and often whirled round and 
round. 


or 


One fancies that the body of a man drowned in 
that Pool could never find rest, but being pre- 
served from decay by the iciness of the water, 
Would gyrate for days around the swift circle, 
then be tossed into the smooth centre, and thence 
be slowly forced out and up, to go flinging round 
the wild river endlessly. 

With such fancies thronging the mind, there is 
a certain wild joy in angling from the big bowl- 
ders that are strewn along the western shore of 
the Pool in such a way as to suggest that they 
have heen cast up by the rapid, and may be torn 
aWay again at any moment by its forces. 

Along the edge of the outer bowlders the eddy 
Tus very swiftly; a few yards further out, its 
Waves tear resistlessly up stream, and the angler 
who there casts a fly has a sensation of being in 
danger, which is as strong as though he were 
casting from the very edge of a sheer precipice, 


With nothing to grasp to save himself from fall- 
ing, 


He has not, of course, the peculiar breathless- | 
De P ¢ * * | 
hess of feeling that one experiences at a great | 


height, but he has a not less intense feeling of 


being fascinated and almost dominated by an 


le 
ftasp. 

One 
Possibility of swimming out; one 
whether he could, by striking for the middle of 
the main current, reach water that would carry 
him beyond possibility of being thrust aside into 
the central smoothness; and, gazing down the 


THE YOUTHS 


| river at the spray that pants up from the cascade 
below, one wonders if its breakers would dash 
him to pieces or carry him intact to the short, 
quiet reach below. 

It is all horribly fascinating, this danger of 


Pickering’s Pool; yet many anglers cast from | 


the bowlders every summer, and I have heard 
| but one story of a man slipping from his footing 
and being carried away. 
Louis Polette, my guide of 1887, gazing out over 
the Pool, gave me the tale in the peculiar dialect 
| of a French half-breed who had learned 
| English from Highland Scotchmen in the employ 
I will not attempt 


The story is the main thing. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Louis Polette, ‘there was one 
gentleman who got into that water. I think I 
see him now; I and my brother Antoine were the 
guides he had—he and his son—that year. 


of the season. 
that they are this time now. 

“That old gentleman kept all the time calling 
to his son, “Take care, Charley! mind your steps, 
my boy; this is the worst- 
looking vlace ever J saw. 
If a man were to step off 


his | 


“Five year ago that was, just about this time | 
The flies was very bad,—same | 
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| more, now, and then I don’t just exactly know 
| up in the very middle of the big rapid, and seem 
to swim a bit. Then I turned to the young man, 
and I don’t see his father any more that time. 
“By and by the young man came to himself. 
He stared at me and he cried, ‘My father!’ He 
tried to get up, and then he fell down again. 
| ‘Well, what do you think? I and my brother 


| 


| Antoine took him up to ‘carry him to camp, away | 


down the rapid, more than two mile—same place 
where we come from this morning. Well, what 
you think again ? 
but I don’t tell lies, me! We were about a mile 
down from here, way down below the foot of the 
| rapid that goes out of this pool here; and then 
| we heard somebody come tearing through the 
woods from down the river. 

| What you think some more? 
| was the old gentleman! 

‘“‘When he saw his son’s head all bloody, he 
gave a cry, and we put the young gentleman 
down; and the old gentleman took out his little 
bottle and gave him something out of that to 
| bring back his strength. 


Yes, sir, that 








here, that would be the end 
of him, for sure.’ 
‘All the time he kept 





calling that way to his son, 


and all the time his son kept calling back, ‘I’m 
all right, father; better mind your own eye!’ 

“The old gentleman, he couldn’t mind his own 
eye close enough, because he was bothering all 
the time about his son—his son who already had 
a big beard himself. 

“Well, after that had been going on a long 
time, the old gentleman he hooked a fish. You 
see that big bowlder up there near the head of the 
Pool? Yes, sir, on that rock the old gentleman 
was when he hooked the fish, and then he forgot 
all about his son. 

“Well, the young man went ashore, and sat 
down to watch the old gentleman play that fish. 
Pretty soon, by and by, when the fish ran away 
out toward the smooth place, the old gentleman 
sat down on the bowlder, to be more safe to play 
the fish, I s’pose; and then he looked round. 


he looked around before. 

“My gracious! I never saw such a look as 
came to that old gentleman’s face—so wild! He 
dropped his rod, he tried to spring up; with that 
he slip; and just as he slip, he see his son, and in 
that moment he iook all glad—and the next 
moment he was into the water! 

‘He never made any cry—not one word. The 
water caught him right off, all the same as if he 
was pulled by a horse; and he went under. 
When he came up he was away up there where 
the eddy runs against the rapid so hard. There 
the water made him like as if he was standing 
straight up and half-way out. It whirled him 
around that way twice, and those two times he 
waved his hands to his son as if he was saying, 
‘Go back! Go back!’ 





“The young gentleman, when he saw his father 
fall in, rose up like he was crazy, with a loud 
shout, and ran for the place where the old gentle- 
}man fell in. While he was running, the old 
| quetiomen whirled around that way; and just 


i se S f : 
pulse to test the threats of the torrent, and | as he motioned that way the second time, the 
‘tn whither the waves would whirl him in their | young gentleman tried to jump from one bowlder 


{to another. He fell between, struck his head 


“So then I ran to the young gentleman; for 
what was the use of watching the old gentleman 
some more ? 


“I did not see the old gentleman but one time 





“T was close by him then with the landing net, | 
and he looked around to where his son was when | 






young gentleman 

could speak. 
‘¢¢Father.’ 

says, ‘didn’t 

fall in?’ 

“«T believe I did,’ says the old 


he 
you 


gentleman, as if it was nothing 
more than to wash his face. ‘Yes, I 


believe I did. I got wet,’ says he, 
quite easily, as if the Pickering 
Rapid was nothing, ‘and I’m afraid 
it'll bring on my asthma again!’ 

*] never heard any more account 
from that old gentleman of how he 
came through that rapid. But he 
did go in just as I saw him, and he 
| did come through, for there he was, and I saw 
| him myself. 
| “If ever anybody else went through that rapid 
and took it so easy, I would like to know what 
| was his name. 

“The young man, he was all right next day, 
except that his forehead was cut, and they went 
}along fishing for two weeks more, just as if 
| nothing hadn’t happened. They were from Mon- 
| treal, those gentlemen were, and I don’t hardly 
|ever come across any men that take things so 
|easy and say so mighty little about it as those 
| two gentlemen from Montreal.”’ 
| {. W. THOMSON. 


—_—4@>——$_———— 


For the Companion. 


ART IN INDUSTRY. 


What is art? 


We do not need to look in the books for a| 


| definition. Art, nowadays, is visible all about 
| us, in almost everything we use. It is to be seen 


not alone in pictures on the walls, in the form | 


and ornamentation of public buildings and private 
| houses, and in articles worn for personal adorn- 
| 
} 


ment. It is in the humblest things we use—in the | 


form and ornaments of the lamp at which we sit 
to read, in the legs and cover of the table, in the 


= : : e | 
| pitcher from which we pour a drink of water-and 


lthe tumbler from which we drink it, in the 
| handle of a boy’s jackknife, in the pattern of a 
girl’s calico gown. 


|to industry; the farmer sees it in the design 
| painted on his lumber-wagon, and his wife sees 
it in the castings upon her kitchen stove and in 
| the back and legs of her kitchen chairs. 

| 





The making of a lumber-wagon or a kitchen 
stove, even supposing there were no attempt to 
make either one of those useful articles a thing 
pleasant to look at, would be an “art,’’ according 
to the dictionary definition ; but nowadays, when 
| we speak of the employment of art in industry, 
| we mean something else; we mean the attempt 





looks from his bowlder and estimates the | and fell down as if he was dead, the blood run-| not only to render beautiful to the eye objects 
calculates | ning from his forehead. 


which are made wholly to be beautiful or pleas- 
| ing, like a painted picture or a bit of sculpture, 
but also to render those beautiful in some degree 
| which are made to be useful first of all. 

| We are no longer content that a heating-stove 





if it was him or not, but just a black thing come | 


Maybe you won't believe this, | 


“By and by the | 


It is impossible to escape the application of art | 
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| shall be a square, ugly iron box; there must at 
least be an attempt to render it pleasing to the 
eye, and to make its shape conform to the sound 
principles of art—which is only another term for 
the fundamental notions of beauty that we derive 
from Nature’s own forms. 

We have learned that even a farmer’s spade, or 
a schoul-boy’s lead-pencil, may be made an 
object of art as well as of utility; and the thing 
has been carried so far that it is becoming hard 
to tell where what are called the ‘fine arts’” leave 
off and what are called the ‘‘useful arts’’ begin. 
| The two things, indeed, go together in every 
| real industrial epoch, and it is the glory of indus- 
| try that it stimulates and occupies the fine arts. 
| Mechanical work goes with all art; for the 
| painter of pictures uses his hand and paints with 
la brush, and so does the house-painter; but the 
| work of the painter of pictures—or at least of 
| good pictures—is much greater, more important, 
| than that of the house-painter, because there goes 
| with it a high degree of education; and a high 
| degree of education means long years of study 

and a patient, progressive application of what is 
| learned. 

Here is where our American people, and es- 
pecially American young men and boys and 
American young women and girls, appear to be 
different from the young people of certain other 
countries; and this difference is interesting, and 
worth looking into. 

In the industries now established in the United 
States, in which beautiful objects are made,—such 
as wall-hangings, furniture, silver-ware, table- 
cloths, glass-ware, articles of brass and wrought 
iron, stone-carvings and the like,—very excellent 
wages are often paid to skilled workmen. 

Skillful stone-carvers—not sculptors, but the 
men who actually cut the figures and decorations 
on the fagades or interiors of buildings, with 
mallet and chisel—often receive from four to six 
dollars a day in New York and Boston. Model- 
lers for jewellers and makers of designs for wall- 
paper often receive more than that. In Boston 
and New York good stone-carvers receive higher 
pay than reporters on newspapers, clerks in busi- 
ness houses or male school-teachers of the lower 
grades. 

But who are these skilled stone-carvers and 
wood-carvers, makers of designs for wall-paper, 
| modellers in clay, brass finishers, and so on? 
| They are, with some exceptions, Europeans. 
| They have learned how to do their work in other 
| countries, and come here to exercise their crafts. 
Formerly these more artistic trades could not 
be learned in the United States. This is no longer 
the case. The industries have been established 
in this country to such an extent that nearly all 
of them may be learned by the process of appren- 
ticeship; and in the technical schools scattered 
through the country almost every branch of 
industrial art is taught. 

But when, one day last summer, I asked a 
large employer of skilled stone-carvers how many 
of his men were American-born, he answered, 
‘Not one in ten is American-born.’’ I found 
that this was practically about the proportion 
which prevails in other fields of industrial art. 

When I asked this same gentleman whether 
this proportion would not presently change, he 
answered that it was not likely. ‘*We cannot,” 
| he said, “get American boys to serve the long 
apprenticeship necessary to acquire this skill. 
The aim of our boys is to be done with their 
apprenticeship as soon as possible, so that they 
can earn three or four dollars a day. They are 
supposed to spend four years in learning their 
trade; but when they have learned it, and leave 
their apprenticeship to become journeymen, they 
| cannot obtain more than four dollars a day, and 

are workmen merely—not artists. 
| s'To become really artists in stone-carving, and 
| to be able to earn, as such men do, four to six 
| dollars a day and sometimes even more, they 
| must, in addition to their four years of appren- 
| ticeship, spend at least two years in patient study 
of the artistic side of their work. 

“But American boys have not the patience to 
do that—nor really the humility of understanding 
that is necessary to follow such an art. They 
want to earn, but they do not want to learn.” 

Is this true of American boys and young men ? 
I very much doubt if it will be found so, when 
American youth come fully to understand the 
matter. In the meantime, there is too much 
truth in it. As a people, we are enterprising 
rather than thorough. 

American boys, for instance, do not readily 
understand how men can have the patience ex- 
| hibited by some of the European workmen now 
engaged in this country in making the 
grades of wrought-iron work. 

I saw a worker in this trade patiently hammer- 
ing at a curious convoluted iron ornament for a 
gate. I asked his foreman how long the man 
had been at work upon the same piece of iron. 
“Five days,’ he said. “And how much is he 
paid a day?” ‘Five dollars.” 

Ina stone-working establishment I saw a young 
man, wearing a striped apron, standing before a 
board, engaged in deliberately throwing bits of 
damp clay at a large accumulation of clay upon 
the board. As I watched him, the clay began to 





finer 


take the form of the capital of a column. 

| Now and then he moulded it with his fingers 

or with a little flat stick, giving it the leaf-forms 

and other shapes lent to architectural decoration. 
I found that this man did this work over and 
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over, day after day, varying it from time to time | 


to suit the architect’s plans, and moulding other | other metal ornaments to be used on wood have 
things besides the capitals of columns; and I | had the utmost difficulty in obtaining good designs | narrates an amusing incident. He had torn the 


found that his wages were thirty-six dollars a | 


week. | case have had to be brought from Europe. 


He was a Belgian, and had learned his art by | 
study in Brussels and Paris, when he was between | 
the ages of fifteen and twenty-five. His appren- | 
ticeship had been long, but he had now, with short } 
hours of daily labor, and in a light, unexhausting 
toil, an assured income larger than that of many 
professional men and graduates of colleges. 

I know of a young American in New York City 
who apprenticed himself to learn the mechanical 
part of wall-naper making and printing with 
designs. He worked faithfully, laboriously, all | 
day, in the humble way necessary for an appren- | 
tice; and for a certain regular number of even- | 
ings each week he studied drawing, and other 
branches of art associated with wall-paper design- 
ing, at the Cooper Institute. 

For six years he kept up his mechanical work 
during the day and his evening art studies; and at 
the end of that time he had so completely mastered 
both branches of the work that he was offered and 
accepted a yearly salary of five thousand dollars 
to design wall-paper. 





Learn a Trade. 


Not every man could command five thousand 
dollars a year, after even six years of the most 
patient work and study. This man may have pos- 
sessed exceptional talent. But his case shows 
what a field there is for young men who have 
ingenuity, taste and patience in the industrial 
branches of art. He might have failed as an 
artist, in spite of his natural talent, if he had not 
been content to “learn a trade” that afforded scope 
for his gifts. 

Sometimes, too, it is hard to tell where art leaves 
off and business begins. Very often, now as in | 
the past, the man of business employs the artist, | 





supplying him with work fitted to his skill, and | Wildsof Kentucky,—February Twelfth, 1809,—there | hundreds of times to myself that ‘I have worked 


relieving him of the necessity of finding patrons, 
and of anxiety as to his daily bread. 

The artist may say, indeed, that the man of busi- 
ness relieves him of a part of the credit due his 
work as well, and prevents him from having the 
entire freedom which art should enjoy in order to 
produce its best results; but the independent 
artist is not always free. Unless he is a person of 
commanding genius, he must often do work of the 
sort which people want, rather than of the sort 
which he wants to do. 

Many of the beautiful vases, friezes, plaques, 
medallions, and other objects of art designed by 
the English scu!ptor, Flaxman, go under the name 
of “Wedgwood ware,” because Flaxman was em- 
ployed by an intelligent manufacturer named 
Josiah Wedgwood. The name of the man of busi- 
ness has surpassed in importance, in the com- 
mercial world, that of the sculptor whose genius 
gave him fame; and yet it is said that Flaxman 
almost surely would have starved if Wedgwood 
had not employed him. 

It is probable that a great part of Flaxman’s 
work would have been lost to the world but for 


| youths to design these things?” “Yes,” he an- 


| genious, sagacious, and industrious as the Ameri 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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The manufacturers of all kinds of brass and| At one period in his youth he had a passion for |to find her father. She knew that he was some 


collecting beetles, in connection with which he 





. | 
for this kind of work, and artists in almost every | bark from a fence-post and discovered two valu- 


I asked a manufacturer of certain articles of this 
kind, “‘Have you ever attempted to train American 


when to his surprise and delight he saw a third, of 
a still rarer species. 

In his excitement he thrust one of the beetles he 
was holding into his mouth, where it immediately 
threw out an acrid fluid, causing the young enthu- 
siast to eject it in all haste. The result was that he 
lost not only this beetle, but the third one on which 
he had set his heart. 


swered, “but they would not study enough.” 
This answer had become an old story to me. 
It is not to be supposed that a people so in- 


cans will continue so impatient to earn money that 
they will not take the steps necessary to earn it 
most surely and easily. There are signs already 
that American boys and girls are coming to realize What has been told in reference to the early life 
how excellent an opening for their endeavors | of Darwin gives nothing more than a hint, if even 
there is on the artistic side of our growing indus- | so much as that, of the great work which this 


True to Duty. 


tries. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. rather unpromising boy was to accomplish in the 
world. 

_— i anaes In the case of Lincoln the outlook was even less 

For the Companion. hopeful. Greater credit is plainly due to the Ken, 

tucky boy than to the lad of Shropshire. Indeed, 


BIRTHDAY OF TWO GREAT MEN. |! think it can safely be asserted that Abraham 
A Wide Contrast. | Lincoln moulded circumstances to his will, while 
; circumstances of an exceptionally favorable char- 

The Twelfth of February is a day that deserves | acter made Charles Darwin what he was. 
to be held in remembrance, not only in the United | In no respect was Darwin more fortunate than 
States and Great Britain, but in other lands. The | jn his entire freedom from anxiety about material 
custom of observing the birthday of Abraham | affairs. His father left him a competency, and he 
Lincoln is on the increase we this country heen | was by means of it enabled to devote himself 
year to year, and it does not seem rash to predict | t) researches and experiments requiring infinite 

j yr 2 ee ‘vy or les. > Twelf r He : » : 
that in halt a century 01 less the Twelfth of Feb- | patience and a great deal of time, without the | 
ruary will be as universally observed by loyal | necessity of the slightest effort to earn a living. 
Americans as the Twenty-second of the same| When well advanced in life, Darwin averred: “I | 
month now is observed. : |am sure that I have never turned one inch out of 
The Twelfth was the birthday of a man whose | my course to gain fame;” and he further said: 
impress upon the thought of the world was as | «Whenever I have found out that I have blundered, 
deep and enduring and ineffaceable as that which | 9, that my work has been imperfect, and when I 
Lincoln made upon the history and tendency of | haye been contemptuously criticised, and even 


the American Republic. On the identical day that when I have been overpraised, so that I have felt 


Abraham Lincoln was born in a rude hut in the | mortified, it has been my greatest comfort to say 








where in the fields, looking about his farm and 


planning the spring sowing. 
Every few moments her voice rang out in a loud 


able beetles, one of which he seized in each hand, | call: “Poppy, where are you?” 


At last, from a distance, she heard the answer 
“Halloo! Zouri, is that you? I’m down in the 
potato field!” 

When she reached him he placed her on the 


highest rail of the fence while he stood beside her 
and listened. There had always been a strong 
bond of sympathy between him and this little gir|; 


was born in Shrewsbury, England, not far from | 
the border of Wales, a boy who was to win great | 
fame, and to be known to the world as Charles 
Darwin. 

There was a wide contrast between the begin- | 
nings of these two men. Lincoln’s latest biogra- | 
phers say that he was born “in the midst of the | 
most unpromising circumstances that ever wit- 
nessed the advent of a hero into this world.” Dar- 
win’s advent, on the other hand, was made in the | 
home of a prosperous, well-to-do and cultivated 
physician. 

One was the son of a poor farmer, and appar- 
ently destined vo no higher lot than a life of hard- 
ship and toil in the backwoods or on the frontier. 

The other entered upon life with a most favor- 
able environment, and with some fair chance of 
achieving distinction in a career of honor and 
large usefulness. 

It is worth while to compare briefly the early 
years of these two boys. 


Lincoln’s Boyhood. 





Of Lincoln's boyhood the records are scanty. 


Wedgwood’s employment of him through the most | He was born in a cabin on the Big South Fork of 


as hard and as well as I could, and no man can do 
more than this.’ ” 

Happy indeed is he who can say as much! With 
all sincerity Darwin’s words might have been 
uttered by Abraham Lincoln. He did not turn | 
aside from the plain path of duty in order to gain 
fame, and truly he worked as hard and as well as 
he could—harder and better could no man have 


worked. ARCHIE EMERSON PALMER. 
—————$_4 
For the Companion: 
ZOURI’S VALENTINE. 


It was the Thirteenth of February. The sun 


perhaps because she was ‘‘a chip of the old block.” 

“What’s the matter with Poppy’s little gal?” he 
asked. 

“It’s Lous’any and Georgia; they’ve been bother. 
ing me.” 

Zouri’s cheeks were flushed and her eyes bright, 
and it seemed as if her hair took on a more defiant 
curl than usual. 

Seth looked at her fora moment. Then he took 
her sunbonnet from her hand and placed it on her 
head. 

“What have they been bothering you about, 
honey ?” 

Zouri quietly took the sunbonnet off as she an. 
swered: ‘Because I said I was going to do some. 
thing you didn’t want me to. But I just have to do 
it, Poppy! It would make me feel so bad if I didn’t.” 

Seth’s face looked grave. It wasa puzzle to him, 
sometimes, to know how to deal with Zouri. 

“Well, honey,” he said, soberly, “did you come 
*way out here to get me to let you do a thing after 
I had told you you couldn’t?” 

“No, Poppy,” she said, “I just come to get you 
to make Georgia and Lous’any let me alone and 
stop being mean to me.” 

“Zouri, is it anything bad you want to do?” 

“No, it aint!” 

“What is it, honey?” 

“I can’t tell, yet; it’s a secret.” 

“Will you tell Poppy sometime?” 

“Yes, if you aint mean to me like Lous’any and 
Georgia.” 

He was silent. She slipped from the fence and 
took his hand, and they started together across the 

fields toward home. 

“Zouri, put on your sunbonnet; you’ll catch 
cold.” 

Zouri obeyed. “Poppy,” she said, “what did 
you and Uncle Joe get angry about? Did he treat 
you mean when you wanted to do anything?” 

Seth started. Joe had been in his mind more 
than once that day, because it was the anniversary 
of the planting of the stake, and Seth had stood for 
half an hour by the side of the stake, recalling the 
circumstances connected with it. 

“No, Zouri; Joe wasn’t exackly mean to me. | 
reckon he was better’n I was, when it comes to 





had come out and made things look very bright 
and happy, and in the Southern country its light 


was so warm and pleasant that three little girls | 


had come out among the grass and trees to write 


| their valentines. These girls were Seth Granber- 


ry’s three little States, as they were called. 

The two Granberry brothers, Seth and Josiah, 
were farmers, and their large farms joined. The 
brothers were twins. 


that.” 
| “Then J aint going to be mad with him,” she an 
swered, and the sunbonnet came off again. ‘Any 
| how, Tennessee’s got to go on crutches all her life, 
jan’ I’m sorry.” For once, Zouri was almost cry- 
ing. 
“Is that a fact, Zouri? Little Tenny on crutches 
| —all her life, too! What if it was you, Zouri?” 





important period of his life, and the manufac- 
turer’s name is worthy to go into history with the 
artist’s. 

As industry is organized at the present time, the 
manufacturer of beautiful and useful objects gen- 
erally employs both artists and mechanics. 


The Artist and the Mechanic. 


Who is the artist and who is the mechanic? 

An artist is simply a workman who knows what 
he is doing, and does it as well as he possibly can. 
The workman of whom this may be truly said is 


Nolin Creek, in what was then Hardin and is | 
now La Rue County, Kentucky, three miles from | 
Hodgensville. Almost the only incident narrated 
little story that one day he had gone fishing, and | 
was coming home with a fish in his hand, when he 
met a soldier. He had been taught, he says, that | 
he must be good to soldiers, and accordingly he 
handed his fish to this one. 

If the solitary fish was the sole result of his 
day’s fishing, the sacrifice made by the lad in part- 





always an artist, and generally obtains an artist’s 
pay. 

The mechanic, properly speaking, is the man 
who does things in a mechanical way. Two men 


a noble and generous one. 
| This soldier had undoubtedly been mustered into 


the service of the country during the War of 1812 


| There was no answer, and they walked home the 
They were married on the same day. There had | rest of the way in silence. 

| , 
been a sort of agreement between them, that | 


whenever a baby girl came to the household of | Zouri and Uncle Joe. 


| concerning his childhood is told by himself in the | either, she should be given the name of a State in 


the Union. 

So it came about that, when some years had gone 
by, there were six little States, three in each 
family. The boys did not count in this Union, for 
it would not do to call a boy. Texas or Mississippi. 

Then came the time when Seth and Josiah ceased 

| to be twins in spirit, for they had a serious quarrel 


more self-willed of the two, had planted the stake 
| where he pleased, and Joe had submitted; but 


from that day the brothers had not spoken to each 


| St. Valentine’s Day was clear and beautiful. 
There was peace between Seth’s little States. 
Soon after dinner, without a word to any one, 
Zouri put on a clean dress, and hanging her sun- 
| bonnet on her arm, started away on her mission. 
Seth had been watching her all day. He saw 
| her start from home, but he said nothing. 
| She reached the point where the road crossed the 


ing with it was not small. It isa gratification to | about the planting of a division stake, and the | head of the old mill-pond. She knew that Uncle 
know that the impulse that dominated the boy was ownership of three or four feet of land. Seth, the | Joe’s was not far beyond. But Zouri had never 


been very brave about crossing the pond; there 
was only a narrow plank-way across, and it seemed 
| so near the water, and so many fishes and noisy 


may do the same kind of work with exactly the —15; but Lincoln in later life could recall nothing | other, and the six little States, who loved each | frogs and other queer creatures lived right under 


same tools; but one may be an artist, and the 
other is called an artificer or mechanic. But 
one has learned to the uttermost not only the 
principles and the meaning of what he does, but 
the very best way of using the tools, to produce 
mechanical results; whereas the other, perhaps, 


taught. 

When a young man—it may also be said a 
young woman, since there is no sex in art, and 
women nowadays rival men in the originality and 
skill of their work—has learned enough of any 


and able to earn a good workman’s pay, there is 
always something more to be learned. This some- 
thing more will make him an artist, and enable him 
to command an artist’s compensation, which is 
very often twice as much—sometimes three times 
as much—as the workman’s pay. 

No one, moreover, can be a real artist unless he 
is skilful with his hands as well as trained in 
intelligence—that is, unless he is a good workman; 
and the good workman, intelligent, skilled and 
well-read in his craft, is already an artist. Shake- 
speare was well-advised when he contrasted “the 
wise and fool, the artist and unread.” 


American Youth Not Thorough. 


A bureau drawer may seem to be a simple, 
“mechanical” thing to make. In many cases it is, 
though there is room for art in even the simplest 
bureau drawer. But in late years a great demand 
for fine and beautiful furniture has arisen, and 
richly carved and ornamented articles have been 
manufactured in this country. 

One of the firms engaged in this manufacture in 
an Eastern city had need, a year or two ago, ofa 
number of “escutcheons,” or metal plates used in 
covering key-holes, for bureau drawers. There 
was a demand for new things of this sort. The 
‘new things” might well enough have been old 
escutcheons pretty closely copied; but it was 
necessary to draw them and adapt them to the new 
use, and no one could be found in this country 
who was capable of doing that work. The decora- 
tions of these drawers were provided from abroad, 
and at great cost. 


else whatever in connection with that war. 





Darwin’s Youthful Traits. 





Very different was the childhood of Charles 
| Darwin. With the amplest opportunities for 
| : * " ‘ s 

| learning, he cared little for study. It is to be in- 


any perceptible benefit was derived from the years 
and at Cambridge. 


He tells us that he was considered, when he first 
| went to school, ‘a very ordinary boy, rather below 


| the common standard in intellect.” Some of his | 
eraft or handiwork to make him a good workman, | 


childish characteristics are interesting, though not 


|commendable. As a little boy he was “much 


| given to inventing deliberate falsehoods, and this | 


was always done for the sake of causing excite- 
ment.” This declaration appears very strange, in 
| view of the fact that his after life was character. 
| ized by uprightness, stainless honor, and scrupu- 
| lous candor and truthfulness. 
| ‘The naturalist instinct appears to have cropped 
out at an early period. The boy Darwin was fond 
| of collecting birds’ eggs, and it is pleasant to note 
| that he never robbed a nest of all it contained, 
| except on one occasion, when he did so from a 
spirit of bravado. 

At an early period in his life Darwin was sent to 
schoo! about a mile from his father’s house, The 
Mount, and in going to and fro the boy would 








this habit, “I prayed earnestly to God to help me 


my success to my prayers and not to my quick 
running, and marvelled how generally I was 
aided.” 

Darwin early developed a passion for making 
| collections—it mattered little of what. He collected 
| shells, seals, franks, coins, minerals — anything 
| that pleased or impressed his fancy. In his youth 
| he was fond of poetry; and it is with a pathetic 
| note that he regrets the complete loss of this taste 
later in life, when he seems to have suffered a sort 
of spiritual paralysis in this respect at least. 

He was given to taking long, solitary walks, 
during which he became absorbed in meditation; 
bee much so that on one occasion he fell off the 

coping of a high wall. 








| 
| which he spent in study at home, at Edinburgh | 
| 
| 


frequently run in order to be on time. He says of | 


{in running], and I well remember that I attributed | 


| other, had been separated. 


Seth’s Zouri—whose real name was Missouri— | 


| had just declared that she should send a valentine 
| to Uncle Joe. 
| “I met him down at the branch the other day,” 


| she said, ‘and he talked to me real nice. I felt | 
has gone no deeper than the surface of it, and does | ferred from what he himself says that scarcely | S°TTy for him, because he said that Tennessee | 
it more or less automatically, as he has been | 


could never go without crutches any more.” 
Lous’any and Georgia said they were quite sure 
| that Zouri would be whipped if she did not keep 
|away from Uncle Joe’s folks and stop sending 
valentines there. But Zouri was the youngest of 


besides, she had a little curly red head and her 
| father’s own wilful spirit. 


| The Letter. 





She went on, painfully writing the words of her 
valentine : 





“Deer Unker Joe, i luv you i wish you wud cum 
over an set on the uther side of the chimly like 
you use to. Pa won’t let enybody set there now. 
| lm sorry Tenny has to go on cruches. frum your 
loving valentine.” 


‘Taint right, Zouri,’? Lous’any said. ‘ Pa’ll 
punish you for it.” 

“Besides, who'll take it over to Uncle Joe?’ 
asked Georgia. 

“TI will,” said Zouri, as she shook back her red 


“°Taint any use to bother me about it, ’cause I’m 
going to send it, and I don’t care.” 
Zouri was so young—scarcely eight years old— 


and so much accustomed to being petted, that | 


the three, and not old enough to be very cautious; | 


curls and picked up her sunbonnet from the grass. | 


| this plank, and the water looked so quiet and dark. 
| When Zouri reached this point in her journey, 
she stopped a moment a little frightened and was 
almost ready to turn back and go home. But she 
| did not do this. She began to sing, and as she sang 
she ran lightly across the plank. 

Zouri was on Uncle Joe’s farm now, and hoped 
| to find him in some field not far away. As she 

went along the roadway, looking to the right and 
| left, she saw, on a little rise of land, the figure of 4 
| man. He was standing between her and the sink- 
| ing sun, and a warm, soft light shone over his 
face. 
| “Unele Joe! Oh Uncle Joe!” she called. 

“Land sakes! If that aint Seth’s little Zouri,” ! 
muttered, as he started toward her. 

“No, don’t come yet,” she called again. “I aint 
ready.” 

He stopped, and stood waiting. 

“What on the earth’s brought Zouri over here? 
I'll bet Seth don’t know it! That child’s just the 
apple of Seth’s eye. Well, if she can get around 
him, there’s something in her.” 

“Uncle Joe, are you listening?” 

“Yes, honey—talk on.” 

“Well, I’ve put it in that old hollow tree dow? 
here. When I’m gone, you go and get it. Gootl 
by, Uncle Joe!” 
| “Good-by, Zouri! Can’t you wait a bit?” 

He watched her sunny little figure, the clea". 
fresh dress, the dangling sunbonnet, and the soft, 
dancing curls as she flew along toward home 
| again. 

“Well, I reckon I’ll have to see what it is,” be 


e 








such opposition as this hurt her feelings deeply. | said. 


| But it did not shake her resolution. 

She had written the valentine that she had meant 
| from the beginning to write. She left Georgia and 
| Louisiana now, and ran, pattering her bare feet 
over the grass, to the fence that separated the 
yard from the roadway. 

“She’s gone to the fields where pa is,’ Georgia 


He walked slowly to the edge of the field, vaulted 
| over the rail-fence, and crossed the road to where 
| the old hollow tree stood. He stooped anid put his 
| hand within, and then drew it out with a shame 
| faced air. 
| “Just one of Zouri’s jokes, I reckon. she'll 
| think I’m an old fool to come down here at all.” 


said, as she watched Zouri disappear down the! Then he leaned against the tree with one hand 


roadway. 
“Yes, and what’s more,” Louisiana answered, 


| resting on its trunk. “Just four years ago yeste! 


day since Seth and I stopped speaking, and this i 


“she’ll make pa say she can up and do anything | the first time one of his family’s been on my land, 


she wants to.” 


| to my knowing. Not another one of ’em woul 


They were right in guessing that Zouri had gone ' dare to come but Zouri.” 
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Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. 
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He shuffled around again to the hollow. 
reckon I’ll try once more,” he said. 

This time he dropped upon his knees, 
arm far into the opening and felt carefully around. 
He found it, all crumpled and not very clean. | —— 
Then he slowly opened and read it—the little 
scrawl that had cost Zouri so much to write. 

It was like a message from Seth, and all the old- 
time love for his brother came into Joe’s heart as 
he read Zouri’s valentine. 


“y | 








™ references. Greatest care exercised. Tour No. 1 costs 
“I’m sorry Tenny has to go on cruches.”” Here | $450, No. 2, $300—round_ trip. Pare limited. If you | 
was the great sorrow of Joe’s life, for Tenny was think of going, write F. A. Elwell, PortLanr, ME. 





to him what Zouri was to Seth, and all her young 
strength had gone, and left her a patient, suffering 
little cripple. 

So he stood there and wept over Zouri’s tender 
“God bless her for sending it,’ he mur 


we want a reliable woman in every 
County, to establish a Corset Parlor 
for the sale of Dr. NICHOLS’ CELE- 


| BRATED SPIRAL SPRING CLASPS AND CORSETS. Wages, $40 
| to $7 per month and expenses. We furnish complete 

stock on consignment. $3 Sample Corset free, con- 
words. 
mured. 

As he stood there he heard her calling from far 
down the road: 

“Unele Joe! Oh Uncle Joe!” 

He turned and saw Zouri running toward him, 
somewhat pale and frightened. He stooped and 
held open his arms, and she rushed into them. 
Then he kissed her silently. 

“I was afraid to cross the plank at the pond,” 
she said. 

“Never mind, Zouri,” he said, “I’ll take you 
over the pond.” 

He held her gently in his arms and carried her 
as easily as if she had been a baby. 

“Did you get it, Uncle Joe?” she whispered. 

“Yes, honey, it was the best little letter that ever 
Ihad. How’d you happen to send it, Zouri?” 

“*Cause I wanted to, after you told me about 
Tenny; and | aintangry with you any more, Uncle 
Joe! I told Poppy so, too.” 

“I’m very glad, Zouri. We’ll be good friends 
now, won’t we, honey?” 

The day was drawing to a beautiful close. All 
along by the side of the water and in the woods 
and fields the sounds of night could be heard, as 3 . L, 
the shadows of twilight grew longer, and the last | Send for samples. If So wish figured 
rosy light of the day melted into darkness. | patterns, write whether you Wish them in 

Zouri slipped from Uncle Joe’s arms to the | White, Colored or Black grounds. 
ground after they had safely passed the pond, but | Drap de Nocta and Jesso Faconné are 


she held his hand, and he saw that he must take | c . 
her home, or at least within sight of the house. two new and favorite weaves. 


“Zouri,” he asked, “did your father know you | 
were going to bring me that valentine?” | 

“No; 1 wouldn’t tell him what it was. He knew 
I was going to do something he didn’t want me to; 
but Georgia and Lous’any knew, and they told me 
I'd be whipped for it. But I won’t!” 

They were drawing near home now. The lighted 
candles and lamps shone with a cheerful light in 
the darkness. 


| and terms. Nichols & Co., 25 E. 14th St., New York. 





PLUSHES 


Direct from the Mills. Every Lady uses 
Plushes. Before buying elsewhere, send 
for our prices and samples. Enclose 10 
cents towards paying for the samples and 

stage, and we will send you : ood- 
sized samples, no two colors same shade. 


CONTREXEVILLE MFG. CO., Manville, R. I. 





Silks for this Summer. 


You will need an India Silk this year for 
Summer Dress. Buy one now. 
The variety is almost endless; and we 








yard. 





Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 





“Pll leave you at the big gate, Zouri. You won’t | EDWARDS’ ORANGE SPOONS. 


Patented Apr. 22, 1890. 


be afraid, then, I reckon.” 

Zouri did not answer, and Joe felt a pain at his 
heart as the thought came that, after all, the child 
did not care whether he went further or not. 

“Here he comes!” she cried, suddenly. ‘He’s 
hunting for me, I reckon. Now he’ll make you 
come in and sit on the other side of the chimly!”’ 

Yes, there was Seth coming along the road to 
meet them. Joe pressed Zouri’s hand tightly in 
his, and was silent. 

Seth called out in the darkness: ‘Zouri, is that 
you?” 

“Yes, Poppy, and Uncle Joe. 
home.” 








Sterling Silver Inlaid at 
points most exposed to 
wear, then plated entire. 

More durable than light 
Sterling Silver, and not half the cost. 

set of six, any pattern, $3.50. Hand-en- 

graved, $4.00 ; with Gold Bowl, $1.00 extra. 
Seth stopped an instant, and then came nearer. | cong to us olden aoa ayn = Emcee 
“Is it you, Joe?” 


inn, totes weal eee The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
companionship just then. ABOUT M i LK. 


“Shake hands with Uncle Joe, Poppy! He’scom. | 
Dipping milk out of cans 


in’ in to sit in that chair across the chimly from | 
| peddied about the street, 


you. Tasked him to!” 
Seth he is s : d . . 
eth held out his hand, and said: “Come on, Joe, subject to dust and rain 
drip from the reins 


that chair’s been empty these four years. I reckon 

you'd better ¢ >in ¢ se i ni . Zouri’ d ’ 

Etter sence tag eather SN Z°0"*| and ands of the driver, i 
“I told him ’bout Tenny, Uncle Joe, an’ he’s unhealthy and dirty. 

sorry, too,” said Zouri. | Ask your dealer in every 
Seth laid one hand on Joe’s shoulder, while with | Place to use the WHITE- 

the other he led little Zouri toward the house. | MAN MILK JARS. 


Both arm-chairs were filled that evening, and a SEND FOR CATALOGUE, FREE 
J 1] 


little curly-headed girl sat first on the knees that 

oecupied one chair, and then on those which occu | and give it to them. You 

pied the other, until at last she fell asleep in Uncle Will never have it the old 
way again. Samples, 25c. 


Joe’s arms, and was carried to bed with his kiss 
and blessing resting on her forehead. A. V. WHITEMAN 
e , 
144 Chambers Street N. Y. Patented, April 17,88. 


“There aint many like her, Seth,” he said. “You 
é MBIAS” 
OLV sf -GRADE-on 


ought to be mighty thankful you’ve got Zouri. I'd | 
MGNE raocve rReeet” 


He brought me 


Joe felt the need of 




















lay down and die this minute if I could see my | 
Tenny strong and hearty like her.” 

Then there was a pause. 

“Did you suspect what she was up to, Seth?” 

“I wasn’t rightly certain but it had something to 
do with you or Tenny. But Zouri’s queer, and 
when she sets out to doa thing, there’s no stopping 
her. So | generally keep still and wait till she’s 
done it before I say much.” 
i “Did you ever know anybody else like that, 
Seth?” 

Then there was a laugh—a laugh brought back 
from the past years of love and brotherly kindness, 
and it was full of promise for the years to come. 

Ina few days there was a reunion at Seth’s home 
of the six little States. 





— were all there, Missouri heading the list. MFC. CO., 77 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 
‘ext to her was little Tennessee, with her crutches Houses: 12 Warren 8t., NEW YORE, 291 Wabash 
then Lous'any, Georgia, Florida and Virginia. | Ave., CHICAGO. Factory, HARTFORD, CONN. 

I do not know if other States have been added to | 7 _ 
this Union since, but I do know that Zouri’s Valen 
Une brought back a peace that has been abiding. 


HELEN F. KENDRICK. 
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Teething Made Easy. 


Sound teeth, straight limbs and painless 
teething are ensured children who use 


“Tooth-F ood.” 


This remedy is made of the nutrient ele- 
ments necessary to bone growth. Its use 
prevents or cures rickets, scald head, spasms, 
convulsions, St. Vitus’ dance, scrofula, brain 
troubles, and all diseases incidental to the 
teething period. It is absolutely harmless. 

For sale by leading druggists. Send two-cent 

stamp for pamphlet‘ Teething Made Easy.” 
THE REYNOLDS MFG, CO., CINCINNATI, O, 
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ais aE | 
“lw 
of I WONDER how many of you know the meaning | 
school, sv Said a teacher “in a Chinese mission | 
ape a-deaen brown hands were held up. | 
astray oo Now you, Chang, may give us an | 
“Melican i vy Its meaning,” and Chang said, | 
One plate aay give Chinese boy glishes to wash 
Pieces, fall on floor and blake in thlousand | 
8» Melican lady ely loud, ‘Oh, mercy !?” 


ai +o - 
wine eACHER asked her class in natural history 
garoo “y ni was more than one species of kan. 
“there are so? ™a’am,” said one of the boys; 
Tooster.> two—the kangaroo and the kanga- 
» —Chicago Tribune. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 
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A sample will be 


| ditionally (see terms). Send 18 cents postage for sample | 


| have qualities from 50 cents to $1.25 per | 


James McGreery & Co,, 


| Weak spot. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C08 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


s 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
} Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
j nomical, costing less than one 
¥ centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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To show you our handsome Household Maga- 
conductec i 
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zine i by “Jenny June,” which is just 
what want, we will send it to you 


months 
for2Oc. ) 


Eaco Numser has 84 pages, beautifully illus- 
trated and contains FASHIONS, HOUSE. 
ORK, COOKING RE. 
ART INSTRUOTION 
POETRY, EMBOID. 

cY WORK, 


$5 ETC. Every number complete. 
S.The Home Maker, Salaries Paid 


Union Square, 
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For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
| medicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


DONALD KENNEDY 
Of Roxbury, Mass,, says: 


My Medical Discovery seldom takes 
hold of two people alike! Why? Because 
no two people have the same 
weak spot. Beginning at the stomach, 
it goes searching through the body for 
any hidden humor. Nine times out of ten, 
inward humor makes the weak spot. 
Perhaps it’s only a little sediment left on a 
nerve or ina gland; the Medical Discovery 
slides it right along, and you find quick 
happiness from the first bottle. Perhaps 
it’s a big sediment or open sore, well settled 
somewhere, ready to fight. The Medical 
Discovery begins the fight, and you think 
it pretty hard, but soon you thank me for 
making something that has reached your 
Write me if you want to know 
more about it. 


ESTABLISHED IN 16@1 
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FOR THE 


Hair& Skin. 


An elegant dressingexqusitely perfumed, removesall 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness and gray 
hair, and causes the hair to grow Thick, Soft and Beau- 
tiful. Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases of the 
skin, glands and muscles, and quickly healing cuts, 
burns, bruises, sprains, &c. All Druggists or by Mail, 
50 Cts. BARCLAY & CO.,44 Stone St. New York: 
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«© PERFECTION 


PERF ECT M0) © HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY. 
FLOY R BI N | No Home Complete Without It. 
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|| Simple To Use. Never Wears 
i Out. Made of tin. Most useful, conveni- 
ent and only perfect article ofi ts kind 
ever invented. Combines sack or barrel, 
sifter panandscoop. Will Pay for 
Itselfin a shorttime by saving waste, 
time and labor. Keeps out dust, vermin, 
Bs etc. Preservesflour from mould and musti- 
ness. Enough for baking siftedin one 
minute, It pleases everybody. Satisfac- 
Mi tion guaranteed. Sent by express on re- 
ceipt of price. To hold 251bs,, $2.50, 50 
ibs., $3.00, 100 lbs., $4.00. Agents 
anted. Write for Circulars. 













SHERMAN, TANGENBERG & CO., 
489 & 491 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


of pure Cod Liver Oll with Hypo- 
Phosphites of Lime and Soda Is 
| almost as palatable as milk. 
Children enjoy It rather than 

otherwise. A MARVELLOUS FLESH 
PRODUCER it Is Indeed, and the 
little lads and lassies who take cold 
easily, may be fortified against a 
cough that might prove serious, by 
taking Scott’s Emulsion after their 
meals during the winter season. 


Beware of substitutions and imitations, 


UMORS. 
g UO GOKIN 
1,00 Guredlby” 
aaa (iticura 


| li ~~ OF THE BLOOD, SKIN AND 

Scalp, whether itching, burning, bleeding, scaly, 
crusted, pimply, blotchy, or copper-colored, with loss 
of hair, either simple, scrofulous, hereditary or conta- 
gious, are speedily, permanently, economically, and 
infallibly cured by the CuTIcURA REMEDIEs, consisting 
of CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, CUTICURA Soap, an 
exquisite Skia Purifier and Beautifier, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Purifier and great- 
est of Humor Remedies, when the best physicians and 
all other remedies fail. CUuTICURA REMEDIES are the 
only infallible blood and skin purifiers, and daily effect 
more great cures of blood and skin diseases than all 
other remedies combined. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicuRA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c. ; 
RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemical 
Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases.” 


&@~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin 49 
we prevented by CuTICURA Soap. > 



































Backache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the celebrated 
CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25 cents. 











both the 


method 


ONE ENJOYS 


and results when Syrup of Figs is taken; it is 
pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and 
Bowels, cleanses the system effectually, dispels 


colds, headaches and fevers, and cures habitual 
constipation. Syrup of Figs is the only remedy 
of its kind ever produced, pleasing to the taste 
and acceptable to the stomach, prompt in its 
action and truly Leneficial in its effects. 
pared only 


| 


Pre- 
from the most healthy and agreeable 
substances, its many excellent qualities com- 
mend it to all, and have made it the most pop- 
ular remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale 
in 50c. and $1 bottles by all leading druggists. 
Any reliable druggist who may not have it on 
hand will procure it promptly for any one who 


wishes to try it. Do not accept any substitute. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 
LOUISVILLE, KY., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
| Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 25cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all Dealers, or mailed on receipt of 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lane, New 
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_THE YOUTH’S C 


COMPANION. 





To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use | 


| “Brown’s Household Panacea.” 
and is excellent for both internal and external use.[ Adv. 


It is purely vegetable, | 
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MESSAGES FROM THE 


TAMPS. 


Free. 


1,000 fine yatend, 25e.; 
0c. Lis st 





105 nnn var., 10c.; 
14 var. Roman States, 15c.; 4 Mexico, ’64, 


OUR ELEGANT 
e ef (ATAL® GUE FREE. 
% JOHN C. HAYNE S& (© 














Sheets at 40 perct. Putnam Bros., Lew iston, Me. Me. 
AMPS 300 mixed, rare aha ete., 10c.; 100 var. 
and nice album, Ws Tilus. lis' st free. aa: 3. 

Wanted, 40 per c. com. VINCENT, Chatham, N. Y. 
Tt 100 tise all different, 20 cents. An 

1891 price-list sent on application. 
Sheets on approval to responsible 

E. A. Holton, 8 Summer St., Boston. 


The practice of throwing overboard from ships 
letters enclosed in sealed bottles, is centuries old. 
Hollow copper 
also been used as sea letter-carriers in attempts | 
to trace the direction of ocean currents, or to send 
word from land. 

3arnacles readily attach themselves to these drift- 





persons at sea to friends on 


SEA. | STAMPS 


parties. 


DR. 
AST HMA Send us your ad- 
| dress, THMA coRED Bottle FR EE 
spheres and 0: iken barrels have | DR. TAFT BROS., ROCHESTER, New York. 


OYs! 





Pencil. 
100 per cent. profit to you. 





. TAFT’S ASTHMALENE 





A chance for you! $2.00 to $3.00 a day. I 
want you for agents for the famous Ink- Erasing 
Every Book-keeper and Business Man needs it. | 
Send 35 cents for sample. 





+ EBERRY "(3 


Sree. P. R. Eggs, 0c. for 18 


FEBRUARY 12, 


1891, 








8doz. of 3 good kinds, 2c, 3% 
of 4 kinds, early to late, $1. How 
row berries and price-list 
laymaker & Son, Dover, Del, 


AGLE PRINTING OUTFIT 45° 


Contains three alphabets of rubber type, type holder, 
bottle indelible ink, ink pad and tweezers; put up i 

a neat box with full instructions for use. Satisfaction 
assured. EAGLE STAMP WORKS, New Haven, Conn 
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WATCHES, . Ero. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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2 Best ever known. 

= Agents W. base a accaiae: 
2 Send for Circulars. 

Ps E. J, KNOWLTON, 


Ann Arbor, Mich, 








ing letter-holders, and sink them. Only a few of 
the many messages that have been thrown into the | 
sea have been recovered. 

Columbus encountered a hurricane near the 
Azores, in 1493. Fearing that his ship would not 
outlive the storm, he wrote on parchment a de- 
scription of his discoveries, enclosed it in a cask 
and cast it into the sea. 
has never been found. 
meteorologist, threw overboard one hundred and 
fifty bottle messengers during the passage from 
Australia to England, in 1878. Only six of them 
have been heard from. One was picked up in 
Mobile Bay, having travelled five thousand five 
hundred miles in two years. 

Sometimes a sea-messenger long escapes notice 
on a little-frequented beach. One sent from an 
American ship, in 1837, was picked up twenty-one 
years later on the west coast of Ireland. Another, 
sent adrift in 1826 from the English ship, Blonde, 
was picked up sixteen years afterward on the 
coast of France. 


r » a > | 

r - prec - doc “wed ‘HOM Book-keeping, Business Forms, Arithme- 
Clement ragge, the tic, Penmanship, Shorthand, ete. Low | 
rates. 
dress, BRYANT & STRATTON, 467 Main St., 


J. W. 





Eastman 


sistants. 


In 1849a whaleship found a sealed bottle floating S 


atsea. It contained documents from Sir J. Fran 
lin, dated June 30, 1845, which was but a few wee ks 
after that illustrious nay igator set sail toward the 
North Pole, never to return. | 
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Exclusive territory in your vicinity. WILLIAM 
D.C ER: 172 Chambers st. New York. | | 
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For Infants & Invalids. | 


Not ame = ine, but a invail pre 


scription of instruments. 
Lines, Electric Bell Batteries, etc. 
pared Food, adapted to the weak- J. 


TELECRAPHY. 


four minutes time. A complete success. Typ. 


The most wonderful household article ever _ 
DISH invented. Washes,rinses and dries dishes j;, 
mendous sales being made. Every fami\, 








Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 
ow to put up A FitEE. | 
By mail, F 

H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., New Yor 





est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam- 


FooD phiet free. WOOLRICH & CO. 
(on every label), PALMER, MAss. 


TUDY Thorough and practic eal in- 
struction given by MAIL in | 
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Buffalo, N AY 


W. & SCOTT CO., L'D, Stamp Catalogue 25c. | 
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165 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
offers both sexes the best 
educational advantages at the 
lowest cost. Business houses 
supplied with competent as- 
Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 
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A remarkable message from the sea was that 


sent from the East Indiaman, Aent, by Major 
M'Gregor. It read: 
“The ship Aent, Indiaman, is on fire. Elizabeth, 


Joanna, and myself commit our spirits into the 
hands of our blessed Redeemer. His grace enables 
us to be quite composed in the aw ful prospect of 
entering eternity. D.W.N. M’GREGOR, March 1, 
1825, Bay of Biscay.” 

This message was picked up on the shore of 
Barbadoes, September 30, 1826. But those on 
board the Kent had ese aped the fate which they 
had awaited’ with such fortitude. Before the Kent 





sank, a passing vessel rescued its crew and passen- 
gers. 
eae ~er a 
CAME BACK IN A SAUCER. 


It is usually the owner who tries to find his lost 
jewels. A lost jewel that tried to find its owner 
would have a story worthy of the Arabian Nights; 
and it is pretty nearly that kind of story that Mr. 
H. L. Constine, of New Orleans, told a reporter of 
the Seattle Press. 


“When I was in Atlanta, Ga., some time ago,” 
said Mr. Constine, “I was invited by a friend to 
visit a peach cannery in which he was employed. 
After I had completed my tour of the « cannery I 
missed a valuable charm that I had been we: uring 
on my watch-chain. was sorry to lose it, for it 
was a gift from a dead sister. i offered a liberal 
reward, but to no purpose. 

as returned home, and gave up all hope of re- 
covering the charm. About two months ago I 
came to the Pacific coast on business. 

“1 arrived in Seattle about two weeks ago, since 
which time I have been visiting friends who live 
near Yesler Avenue. 
tow n and stepped into a restaurant for lunch. 

‘After eating a hearty lunch I called for some 
peaches and cream. I started to eat the peaches, 
and was in the act of cutting one of them with a | 
spoon, when the spoon struck some hard sub- 
stance. I worked the substance out and held it up | 
to the light. It was my missing charm. 

“The story isa strange one,” concluded Mr. Con- 
stine, ‘and I should hi ardly be willing to believe it 
my self if told to me by a stranger, but nevertheless | 
every word of it is strictly true. The only way I 

can account for the mysterious disappearance and | 
recovery of the jewel is that it became disengaged | 
from the chain when I was watching the perform. 
ance of a new coring and paring machine, in which 
I was much inte rested, and fell among the peaches 
without my noticing it.” 
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A BLESSING IN THE BELLS. 


George Herbert tells us to 


~- Think when the sbe lls do chime 
"Tis angels musick 


Many a time their metallic voices have carried 
to the most discouraged, and even the most 
hardened, souls suggestions of better things and 
happier days. The Young Churchman says: 


A touching incident occurred on Blackwell’s | 
Island when the bell of the new chapel was ome | | 
It was rung for the first time to test its sound, 
which is pee uliarly resonant and sweet. After a 
few minutes’ trial, the archdeacon, who had | 
ordered the bell to be rung, sent word to stop the 
ringing, fearing that it might annoy the inmates of | 
the almshouse. At this moment, a lady who had | 
been visiting in the dormitories came out to ask 
as a favor that the ringing might be continued. 

She said that many “of the poor old inmates had | 
burst into tears when they first heard the sound of 
the bell; and they declared that it recalled to them 
the blessed Sunday bells of childhood in the home | 
far away. The Sweetness of that tolling bell 
seemed to send a benison through those dreary 
wards, and to bring back memories full of Christian 
comfort and aspiration to the inmates. 
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WASHINGTON’S DEATH. 


Mr. George Ticknor, who wrote “The History of 
Spanish Literature,” and “The Life of Prescott,” 
remembered distinctly the death of Washington. 
He says in his diary: 





There never was a more striking or spontaneous 
tribute paid to man than was p: iid in Boston, when 
the news came of Washington’s death. 

It was on December I, 179, a little before noon, 
and Mr. Ticknor says: “I often heard persons | 

say, at the time, that one could know how far the | 
news had spread, by the closing of the shops. 

Each man, when he heard that Washington was | 
dead, shut his store, as a matter of course, without | 
consultation, and in two hours all business was | 


ey | 
y father came home, and could not speak, he | 
was so overcome. My mother was alarmed to see 
him in such a state, till he recovered enough to tell 
her the sad news. For some time every one, even 
the children, wore crape on the arm. No boy 
could go into the street wi ithout it. I wore it, 
though only eight years old.” 
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home, freight Ly Send for catalogue oF new ©. to 


Yesterday noon I was down | | Home Office: BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
| West?n Office: J. Howard Foote. 807 & 309 Wabash Ave. Chicago,Il' 


ARPENTER ORGANS). 


are “aostictiyhink-kfaae high-grade 


instruments, = LOW PRICES 


quality con Cash or on Installments *"" deliver. 





E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY, 









Catalogue of prices paid for all valua- | P; 


Miller a 
STEEL PENS | 


are American | 


MILLER BROS 
FALCON PEN 


187 


and the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and | 
Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 










15 an. FOUNTAIN PEN 


Reed th FILLING 

















With: 2 extra TI 
Im improved CE INKING 6 STAMP, 
& PENCIL, Any name. 10c, or name, town & stave on, 100. 
Rubber Stamp Co. P13, New Haven, “onn, 
Send for stamp selections on approval. | 
STAM Sure to Please. 33 1-3 per c. com. 10 var. 
Mexico, 10c.; Mexico 1864, 4 var. com- 
Price-lists and premium 
WA A “MOUND CITY STAMP 
r- 101 Washington Av.,8t. Mo. 
L d s Send 2c. Stamp for Our 
adies! aw EW 89 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE! 
New Designs for Roman roi , Painting etc. 
| Special 75c. STAMPING ae Ofer, ~ Viening Cards etc. 
ADDRESS: WALTER P. RP. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass. 
aad “Made in Book and Shawl 
Strap Pattern, for Mail- 
ing, Lg Lines, Ham- 
s, Bags, Grain Bind- 
ing, &c. Agents wanted. apie oak or v eA 
sent post-paid for 10 cts. ‘Tl 
NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Peck’s INVISIBLE TUBULAR E. EAR 











CO., Sidney, N. 
CUSHIONS. Whiepesn bears. Com 

thee taal, ane os F. WIscOX ony hy we hy New 

York. Write for Iliustrated Bats fs FREE. 


IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


os in BJ - ora? Gua 








aioe it ther hateher. Seed 
cost thas any 0 any other er. end 





bE PRICES REDUCED 


FI c % C Heavy Netting Best made. 


| (STEEL W WIRE. Catalogue FREE. Write 
CK BROS., REUEMOND, IND. 
mer SULTON, Eastern Agent, 
MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





3 pane néat Type, Tndelible Tnk, ret, eon in 
La, - with catalogue and directions “ HOW A 
PRINTER, > Postpaid only 25c., 3 for 60c., 6 for $1.00. Agents 
Wanted. R. INGERSOLL & BRO., 65 Cortlandt St., N. ¥. City. 


PRINT YOUR OWN CARDS 
and ADVERTISEMENTS! 


ss, $3. Circular size, 8S. 
gore ge ress, 
p= + a Jobber, 10 
ey -— make big money, too, 

inting for" others. Ty 


Fun for s oe hours. - 
wee ng easy by our ta, -- rules. 2 stamps for 
lange catalogue < of tre Pe, cards, 

‘actory. ELSE cO., 














#22. Fast | 
. You can save | 


wantsit. Splendidterms. Agentscoin' 

money. Absolutely no competition. 
Illustrated « cire ulars fig eC. anos 
The Geo. M.R .. 115 








“The Land of Tall 
. _ Fine Agri 
cultural Land, Rie h 


WASHINGTON | at eae, 


Salmon Fisheries. For full steele cone erning the 


Pacific Northwest 
and the wonderful 
| country —— f.-a 
copy 0 


Specimen copies free. Address, 


Post- hod nd 
POST-INTELLIGENCER CO., Seattle, Wash. 


THE GOOD NEWS TO aero 


N Departure 
GREATAMERICAN Prese t -¥ o Ever ry Subs 


we 
er. G 2st offer. Now's your 
time to ge t orders for our celebra 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Baking 
Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Set, Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass ~~ 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other I 
miums. For particulars. address The Great aneriodn 
Tea Co., 31 and 383 Vesey Street, P. O. Bow 289, New York, 


LYON & HEALY 


Srate & Monroe Srs.,Cuicaco. 
will mail, free, their newly ‘enlarged  ——~ (¢ 
Catalogue of Band Instruments, Y¥ 
Uniforms and E x 2 
Fine Iustrations describing every 
article required by Bands or Drum \ 
Corps, including oe Materials, 
ns Instruc- 

nds, Exercises 
er ’s Tactics, By- 

it of Band Susie. 




















ComPANy 











Trimmings, ete. 
tions for Amateur 


| id Scales, Drum M 
‘Laws, and a Selected 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 
“Down With High Prices.” 


THIS SEWING MACHINE 
ONLY $10: 


Top Prontes, $55.00 Harness $7.50 
Road C ...10.00 Wagons, 30.00 
by Family or Store Scale, 1.00 
aos ib. Farmers’ Scale.... 3.00 
4000 Ib. Hay or Stock Scale.. .40.00 
Forge and Kit of Tools...... 20.00 
1000 other Articles at Half Price. 
CHICAGO SCALE 00., Chicago, Ill. 











any $10 














Bg +3 NEW E'S BOOK 
COTTAG iteae - No. 2. 
A book of GE SO BU 6D 
WRITE TOUS; will send Denttifa eerie 
rk. dress, 











or sample pages of this wo 
GEO. F. BARBER & 5. BARBER & 00. py Knoxville, Tenn. 











BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 


to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Sa ton 
| Have you 
seen the new steel cooking utensils that 
are delighting evéry good housekeeper ? 
Ask ‘your dealer for “NEVER-BREAK’ 
Spiders, Stew Pans, Griddles, and Ket- 


tles. Finer than the finest, they are a 
complete revolution. Write for illus- 
trated circular. 


THE BRONSON SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, O. 


Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
ee throughout the United 

tates for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. No money re- 

uired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 

















ZSEEDS 


1 package Mixed 


variety of flowers, 
package New Shirle 
i Conditional Certificate or Order for seeds, your choice, value. 


y and a welcome guest to every 
and tell your friends to = me t wait. 


Mention this paper. 
at about 





superbl i illustrated, only 10 ets. 18 splen 


CIVEN AWAY! Oe 


Send 10 cents for 3 months trial of Purk’s Floral Maga. 
zine, a charming monthly, and we will send po as a Sree gift 
Flower Seeds, nearly 1,000 kinds, yielding an vonishing! 

ses, forms and colors, value 15 
Poppy or French Giant Pansy, value.... 


a ig new and instructive, value 


10 
The Macazine is “ bright as a Marigold, 
wer.” You'll be delighted. Send 10 cents at once, 


wie Bs advertisement will not appear agai. 


0. W. PARK, Seedsman and rari Livonia, Pa 








Boston, Mass. | 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


| ; This new Tic 
ECGLESTON’s has ELAsirin 
from all others, is cup shape, 
with self-adjusting Ball in cen- 
be Cee et to all positions 
the body, while the ball inthe 

up PE a back the intestines 
ust as a_person does with the 
finger. ith light pressure the 

Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical 
cure certain. It is onty, , durable and cheap. Sent by 
mail. Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, ih 


| 
S. @F ENCING 


Witt => Woven Wire. 
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WIRE ROPE SELVAGE the BEST. 
oe ey Sold nt dealers. F _. PAID. 
LLEN'S Wn +y NET Newthing. 


Ko sageing! 1 Nyongs page Te Bane Ou Neayy Selvage 








BECAUSE THEY ARE 


THE BEST. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 








FR ta atone. yet 





S'! 











12 NEw Pannen it hey prom An po ‘for $1. 
| NEW PLANTs and 7 Pkts. ae and a Vaowun 
€ Splendia WINTER BLOomMING Ros: 
. the above sent postp aid for 


deses Now .and mention th is paper. a. 60. ROBERT sco 





COTT’'SFLOWERS 


pee an OOEs, PLANTS, FLOWER © SEEDS & BULBS 


7 Rare lla NAMED 50c 
SEEDS $1.00 : i — iy Lh ee ie. 
OICE FLOWE 


“& SON, Philadelphia, F Pa. 








OSE 
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Seeds, Plants, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Ete, 


CATALOCUE FREE. 


Over 150 es illustrating and_describing one of 
and best assdrtel stocks of Seeds. d Plants 


. iegpest 


Trees and in the U.S. 


_ value for the money in our T 
jh FFF Vv ‘ested Novaltiss and Special 


37 YEARS. 25 GREENHOUSES. 700 ACRES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


Painesville, Ohio 


Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 2 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 

to all applicants, and to last season’s 

customers. It is better than ever 

= Every person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 

should send for it. Address 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 

DETROIT, MICH 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 













Advice to Dyspe 
“ priceless valu 
McALVIN, 


~ ey sent free to any address ; a Ht 
every sufferer, JOH S : i 
Lowel, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 


RUMATISy 


Mitchell’s Rheumatic Plasters. 
SURE REMEDY for Rheumatism, Neuralgia & Sciatic® 
Sold by druggists, or by mail, 25 cents. 
| Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mash 
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